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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


T is stated that Prince Nicholas of Montenegro has ordered 
a complete and immediate reform of his military system, so 
that the entire population of his Principality may be ready for 
action at the shortest notice. The intelligence, which comes from 
Constantinople, is held to indicate that the Prince, who has so 
recently been in direct communication with the Czar, expects 
great events to occur immediately. We should rather imagine 
that he has obtained some money to spend on rifles, and 
wishes to be ready for emergencies ; but he must, at the same 
time, be well aware of the intrigues intended to revolutionise 
Servia and proclaim him Prince there. These intrigues are 
going on so boldly that Vienna believes in a revolution as 
immediately at hand. If it arrives, her statesmen will be 
compelled to decide whether they will occupy Servia or will 
come to some secret arrangement with Russia for a division 
of spoil. The German Government either believes in the 
danger or wishes Austria to accept terms, for Prince Bis- 
marck’s agents in the Press are warning the Viennese that 
Russia is arming at full speed. 

















The Opportunists have made a great effort to conciliate the 
clerical party without offending the Radicals. M. Carnot has 
officially attended mass, which M. Grévy always refused to do, 
and on the 5th inst. M. Ferry delivered a speech, which is dis- 
cussed elsewhere, and means that while his party will retrace 
no anti-religious step, they will go no further in the war with 
the Church. The speech produced great excitement, and on 
Saturday the Right, through M. de Mun, the clerical dragoon, 
rejected the offer contumeliously; while M. Clémenceau, for 
the Radicals, proclaimed that the war must continue until the 
Church was crushed. The religious question remains, therefore, 
the dividing-line between Moderate and Radical Republicans. 
Itis remarkable as an illustration of the feebleness momentarily 
apparent in the London Press, that this great debate, which 
may govern the whole future, has not been reported even 
intelligibly in any London paper. 


The worst railway accident ever reported from Ireland 
occurred on the 12th inst., on the Great Northern line. An 
excursion had been arranged on that day for the Sunday- 
school children of Armagh, and at 9.30 a train of fifteen 
carriages left the station, laden with a thousand boys and 
girls, and their teachers and friends. It was soon perceived 
that the engine was not strong enough for its work, and about 
two miles from the town, near the top of a steep incline, the 
train came to a standstill. According to the officials, the 
couplings broke; according to all independent witnesses, 
the driver and guard uncoupled the last seven carriages, 
“propping” that section with a stone or two under the 
Wheels. The section with the engine then moved on, and the 
section left behind, jarred by the jerk, knocked aside the 








more being seriously injured. The scene was so indescribably 
shocking, that a carman named Hughes, who came up to assist, 
died of horror at the sight. Assistance of every kind was 
immediately procured, the neighbourhood turning out for 
miles ; but nothing could be done except for the wounded, and 
the whole town is plunged in grief and mourning. The 
officials appear to be gravely to blame: first, for allowing the 
train to be overpacked—an average of twenty-two to a com- 
partment—secondly, for supplying insufficient draught-power ; 
and thirdly, for carelessness, if that part of the story is 
correct, in leaving the last section of the train to run back. 
Their culpable failure has cost perhaps a hundred innocent 
lives and an untold amount of domestic misery, and may cost 
a fine on the shareholders which will spoil the dividend for a 
year. 


The Federalist policy of the Home-rulers is announced 
authoritatively at last. The first definite signal was given by 
Mr. Asquith, in a speech at the Oxford University Palmerston 
Club dinner, at the Oxford Town Hall, last Saturday. The 
retention of the Irish Members, he said, in the Parliament of 
Westminster was now admitted to be necessary; and this 
admission involved political consequences. ‘Either the 
retention of the Irish Members at Westminster must be pro- 
visional, or the retention of English and Scotch local business 
in the Imperial Parliament must be provisional. He was 
strongly of the latter opinion, and he believed that Irish 
Home-rule must be presented to the country as the first step 
in a process of devolution and delegation which must, sooner 
or later, be applied (not necessarily in the same form) to the 
other parts of the United Kingdom. This was the true way 
of combining Imperial union with local liberty. But on this 
and many other poiits the party looked for, and had a right 
to expect, guidance from its trusted leaders.” That speech 
showed us that we were on the eve of a public announcement 
of Mr. Gladstone’s new policy, and the announcement came 
in the speech at St. Austell on Wednesday, when the claims 
of Scotland and Wales to local Parliaments were asserted, 
and asserted especially in connection with the question of 
Church Disestablishment. Strange that the parcelling of the 
United Kingdom should have been first authoritatively 
demanded at the Palmerston Club! We shall expect next to 
have the nationalisation of the land demanded at a Salisbury 


Club. 


At Romsey, yesterday week, Mr. Gladstone, amidst a pouring 
rain, received an address from the Corporation, to which he 
replied without introducing any question of disputed politics. 
He paid a cordial tribute to Lord Palmerston,—at whose old 
residence, Broadlands, he was about to lunch with Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley,—not merely for his success in’ putting down the slave- 
trade, but for “ propagating on the Continent of Europe the 
idea and the sympathy,—almost the contagion,—of British 
principles of liberty, constitutional liberty associated with 
order.” At Weymouth, on Saturday, Mr. Gladstone declared 
for quinquennial or quadrennial Parliaments, though ad- 
mitting that he did not wish to see Parliamentary terms 
made too short, so that the country should be always in the 
ferment of elections. He deprecated the wish of the country 
to keep its old servants too long, and thought it might end, 
as it does‘when the opera singers are too long retained, in 
their singing # fiat.” In Mr. Gladstone’s case, we think that, 
far from singing flat, he has sung sharper and sharper.in 
political tone with advancing age, the lower Conservative 
notes having quite died out of his voice. But the most 
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remarkable of his utterances at Weymouth was the state- 
ment (made on what authority ?) that the Parnellite Members 
had “exerted themselves with laudable and untiring per- 
sistency to condemn, thwart, and put down by every means 
in their power crime and outrage in Ireland ;” and that their 
reward had been that twenty-three or twenty-five had been 
put in prison by the Government. In Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, 
then, driving tenants even against their will into joining the 
“Plan of Campaign,” which is an illegal and fraudulent 
combination, is putting down crime by every means in a man’s 
power. That seems to us singing very much above pitch 
indeed. 


At Torquay, on Monday, Mr. Gladstone repeated his accusa- 
tion that crimes had been constituted in Ireland out of actions 
which are fair and lawful, and even necessary, in Eng- 
land, and declared that the true authors of the “ Plan of 
Campaign” were the Government, because the Government 
had not accepted Mr. Parnell’s Bill for dealing with the 
great fall in prices in the autumn of 1886; and he declared 
that the Liberals never had obstructed the Government, 
“except in eases when to do otherwise than resist would have 
been a total forfeiture of our public duties.” He gave an 
account of the Bill appointing the Parnell Commission, which 
seems to us to omit all the more impressive features of that 
complex political transaction, and to record only those which 
the Parnellites wish to remember; and he claimed for 
the Opposition that throughout this Parliament they had 
done their best to pursue an honourable course. At Falmouth, 
on Tuesday, he remarked that the Government appeared to 
wish to apply to the Irish nation principles of government 
“which are hardly fit to be applied in a menagerie to the 
taming of wild animals;” and at Redruth he praised Mr. 
Conybeare (by whom he was accompanied), as “a brave, an 
honest, an upright man,” who is as anxious to promote the 
maintenance of law among ourselves “as any other citizen,” 
and he predicted that Cornwall would return a strong Glad- 
stonian representation at the next General Election. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Gladstone spoke at Truro, St. Austell, 
and Bodmin. At Truro, he complimented the atmosphere of 
Cornwall on being saturated with Liberalism. If so, it would 
be practicable, we suppose, to store the air of Cornwall for 
consumption in some Conservative counties, as an ingenious 
man some years ago stored up the air of Italy, in an “ ammonia- 
phone,” we think he called it, for consumption by English 
vocalists who wish to clear their lungs of our turbid and foggy 
atmosphere. Further, Mr. Gladstone maintained that though 
the Catholics may be in some danger of persecution from the 
Orangemen of Ulster, the Orangemen of Ulster are as safe 
from persecution at the hands of the Irish Catholics as if 
Roman Catholic persecution had never.been heard of, and 
rested his case on the willingness of the Irish Catholics to 
take Protestant leaders like Grattan, Curran, Butt, and Mr. 
Parnell. At St. Austell, Mr. Gladstone anticipated the legis- 
lative adoption of the principle of “One man, one vote,” as 
soon as he gets a majority at the General Hiection,—it was his 
own doing that the principle was rejected in 1885,—laughed at 
bimetallism,—condemned the attempt of the Government to 
get rid of the Continental sugar-bounties, an attempt surely 
breathing the essential spirit of Free-trade,—and advocated an 
equality between the Death-duties on personal and real estate. 


Then he went to the one new subject which he has 
broached during his week’s speeches, the grant of local 
Parliaments,—for that is what his speech indicates,—to 
Wales and Scotland as well as Ireland. “There is a great 
subject coming forward which requires, and eminently re- 
quires, the application of a Liberal spirit and Liberal prin- 
ciples. You are aware that Wales and Scotland are beginning 
to think, have begun to think, that something is due to the 
principle of nationality among them as well as among the Irish 
people. That, gentlemen, is perfectly true, and it is to you 
that the times have to look for a clear, equitable settlement of 
that principle. They do not mean anything adverse to the unity 
of the Empire. No one would dare bring an accusation so 
preposterous against our Welsh or Scotch fellow-subjects. That 
is reserved for our Irish fellow-subjects, upon whom so many 
of our fellow-countrymen have too long been accustomed to 
trample ; but it is the Liberal Party which will have to con- 
sider, in the course of its proceedings, what subjects they are 
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that ought to be dwelt upon, not only with gent ae 
England thinks, but what Scotland thinks on Scotch ae 
and what Wales may think on Welsh matters,” So Federals - 
is announced openly at last as Mr. Gladstone’s policy for ; “ 
United Kingdom ; and anticipating the wry face with which = 
English followers will receive his medicinal proposal, he ho] : 
up the sugar-plum which is to sweeten it, at least to hie N, * 
conformist allies. The local Parliaments of Scotland and Wale 
will be at once called upon to determine what shall be d . 
in Scotland and Wales, as the consequence of that lean 
lishment of the Church in Scotland and Wales, to which ‘ 
length he gives in his adherence. For Mr. Gladstone ha i 
scrupulously waited till the majority of Scotch Mewheryaat 
the majority of Welsh Members had twice voted for Di 
establishment, now announces that in future he shall vote 
the policy of Disestablishment in both Scotland and Wales 
Mr. Gladstone also foreshadowed vaguely the probable Dis. 
establishment of the Church in England, but relegated it to 
a still somewhat distant future. 


At Tintagel, en ‘Rusrsday, Mr. Gladstone confined himself 
to a well-merited panegyric on the merits of Sir Thomas 
Acland and his son as Devonshire and Cornish potentates 
and of Lord Robartes as an influential Cornishman, who 
were in sympathy with “the heart” of the people, ang 
a skilful avoidance of the delicate question of women’s 
suffrage. There was a rumour yesterday, in which we hope 
there was no truth, that a “live” gun-cartridge had been 
thrown into Mr. Gladstone’s carriage just after he had left 
Wadebridge, which Mr. Henry Gladstone calmly picked up 
and showed to his father. The story is that a seafaring man 
was accused by a spectator of having thrown it, but that the 
witness did not feel sure enough to swear to the identity of 
the seafaring man. We hope that the whole story will prove 
to be baseless. Probably the gun-cartridge was not a “live” 
one, and was not dangerous. Unionist anger does not go the 
length of wishing to see Mr. Gladstone blown up,—the rather 
that the event, if it really happened, would do more to blow 
up the Unionist cause than even to injure Mr. Gladstone. 


The Americans appear to be anxious to do justice in the 
Cronin case. The Coroner’s jury of Chicago has found a ver- 
dict of “ Wilful murder” against Alexander Sullivan, Patrick 
Sullivan, his brother, Daniel Coughlin, the detective accused 
of misleading the inquiry, and Woodruff, alias Black, the 
carman who gave evidence. Thirty other suspects will be 
arrested, and the jury declare the conspiracy “ one of the most 
foul and brutal that have ever come to their knowledge,” and 
condemn Societies “ with objects like that of the Clan-na-Gael 
as not in harmony with and injurious to American institu. 
tions.” This language is re-echoed by the Press all over the 
country, the New York Herald, a journal in favour of Home- 
rule, taking the lead, and the Clan-na-Guael will for a moment 
be most unpopular. Judge Sheppard promises a full investiga- 
tion ; and although the witnesses before the Coroner were very 
reserved, it is believed that some of those arrested will give 
evidence, in which case facts of interest may reach England. 
This is the more probable -because the respectable Irish in 
America have been deeply shocked by the crime, and the 
funeral of Dr. Cronin was attended by representatives from 
all the phiJanthropic Irish Societies. 


Stanley, the African explorer, has again been heard of. 
According to a telegram from Zanzibar, he was at Ururi, the 
south-east corner of the Victoria Nyanza, on December 2nd, 
a date which Mr. F. de Winton believes to be a mistake for 
February 2nd. Emin Pasha was at the same time at Unyara, 
the north-east corner of the lake. It is believed that 
Stanléy rejoined Emin Pasha at Wadelai, induced him to 
leave his province with his followers, and marched with him 
to Unyara. Finding supplies deficient, he went on to Uran, 
where large stores had been collected, and with these rejoined 
Emin, with whom, it is imagined, perhaps erroneously, he 
would force his way to Zanzibar. He had lost many men from 
sickness and privation, but would easily recruit his force from 
among Emin Pasha’s followers, who must still be counted by 
the thousand. If all has gone well with him, he should 
approach the coast in July; and once there, he will be in touch 
with civiligation, after the most marvellous march on record. 
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risen between the Swiss and the German 
ments nominally about the treatment of Herr Wohlge- 
Govern . <0 police agent, really about the right of asylum. 
muth, 2 | 5 expelled Wohlgemuth for illegal practices, and the 
Tho Bwis maintain that the expulsion was contrary to treaty 
ee e Federal Council adheres to its view, and the 
rights. Foreign Office threatens reprisals in the shape of 
— Ace se special duties on Swiss commerce. The 
p = legally in the right, and the incident would be of 
sails importance, but that both Germany and Italy ‘are press- 
‘ng for a treaty giving them larger rights of sending police 
ents into Switzerland to watch the revolutionaries who con- 
eo ate there. The demand is an unreasonable one. We 
il the English notion of the right of asylum to be over- 
strained, and that when the Powers are really friendly, 
dynamiters will be punished without distinction as to the 
objects of their attacks; but action must be confined to local 
police and local tribunals. 


A quarrel has a 


The Shah is globe-trotting again, and all kinds of reports 
are current as to Russian negotiations with his Majesty while 
he remained in St. Petersburg. It is asserted that the Czar told 
his guest bluntly that if he made any more concessions to the 
English, he had one hundred thousand soldiers on the frontier, 
andthat he could not keep them from acting, a story upon the 
face of it false. Sovereigns do not threaten each other in that 
style, and who repeated the tale? Another rumour, that the 
Shah agreed to allow the Russians to construct a railway 
from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf, is much more probable, 
but need not create excitement here. He is always granting 
concessions which come to nothing, and if this one is honest, 
the English will obtain the trade carried by the railway, as 
they have the trade carried by the Suez Canal; and the 
debouchure of the line will be under the British cannon. It 
is the direct conquest of Persia, not Russian efforts to enrich 
her, which India has to fear. 





Mr. Parnell is to receive the freedom of the City of Edin- 
burgh on July 20th; but the Lord Provost, justly holding 
that the Town Council have resolved to pay him this honour 
against the wish of the greater number of Edinburgh citizens, 
declines to take any part in the ceremony. Mr. Parnell has 
hardly shown the political tact for which he generally receives 
credit, in accepting the honour. After the informal plebiscite 
had shown how large a proportion of the citizens of Edinburgh 
disapproved the proposal, Mr. Parnell would have better dis- 
played the “ moderation ” imputed to him by heartily thanking 
his Edinburgh friends, and declining to accept what so many 
of the municipal voters were not in the least disposed to 
confer. Perhaps, however, he is desirous of as good an oppor- 
tunity of “misleading” the citizens of Edinburgh as he had 
in 1881 of misleading the House of Commons. 


The ‘ Vulcan,’ a very swift ship, 350 ft. long and 58 ft. broad, 
carrying thirty torpedoes and all the appliances of a torpedo- 
manufactory, was launched on Thursday at Portsmouth. She 
can steam from 18 to 20 knots (say, from 20 to 23 miles) an 
hour, and will be, therefore, a most formidable vessel, with 
her powerful guns, her great complement of torpedoes, and 
her elaborate arrangements for manufacturing all the ele- 
ments of the torpedo. Even in cases where rapid steaming is 
not needed, her speed will be 10 knots, and she is computed to 
carry 1,000 tons of coal, which will give her a “radius of 
action” of 12,000 knots at a 10-knot speed. The steam-power 
provided will be enough to put the helm through 70° in half- 
a-minute while the ship is driving at full speed. She will be 
lighted by electricity, and will have four powerful electric 
“search-lights.” The ‘ Vulcan’ will beas powerful as she will 
be swift and nimble. 


The twenty-first annual Co-operative Congress was opened 
at Ipswich on Monday, with a rather viewy speech by Pro- 
fessor Marshall. His most solid points were that Co-operative 
Societies utilised the great mass of unused ability among 
workmen ; that the Societies should adhere to those businesses 
Which require strict attention and honest management, 
and not attempt those which demand exceptional power 
of generalship; and that the Societies should as far as 
possible federalise themselves. He mentioned in the course 





of his speech that the co-operative sales of 1887, the 
last year for which he had statistics, reached £34,000,000. 
The note of the discussions which followed was a desire to 
utilise the great nutabers of the co-operators, now 896,000, in 
political work, and to extend their action to the Colonies and 
the Continent. A unanimous resolution was passed con- 
demning the Sugar Convention Bill, as likely to cost co- 
operators £500,000 a year; and it was resolved to bring 
pressure to bear against any Treasury order restricting Civil 
Servants from managing Co-operative Stores. It was also 
maintained that the reason why Co-operation did not succeed 
in Ireland was not want of the power to combine, for she ex- 
hibited that power as against the law, but the condition of 
‘social thraldom ” in which Irishmen had been kept. It was re- 
solved to inquire into the practicability of starting an inter- 
national co-operative journal ; and a paper roundly condemning 
the practice of sending shoddy to the Colonies, and proposing 
co-operative colonisation, was greatly applauded. The co- 
operators must take care that they are not utilised by wire- 
pullers for political purposes, and we rather dread the 
extension of their principle into foreign trade, not seeing how 
customers living abroad are to get their share of profit. Mr. 
G. J. Holyoake, who was present, may, however, have solved 
that problem by his admirable advice, to acquire foreign trade 
by making all co-operative goods so excellent that their trade- 
mark should of itself be a warranty to customers. That is 
the true way, if competition be an evil—which we doubt—to 
make competition hopeless. 


Mr. Gosse delivered his last Clark lecture, on “ Naturalism in 
English Poetry,” in the hall of Trinity College last Saturday, 
closing his proper subject with a telling panegyric on Keats, 
who in only twenty-four years of life had written what “holds 
its place with the verse of Shakespeare and Milton.” Mr. 
Gosse concluded by congratulating his audience that the 
Clark lecture had not been made “a wheel in the great 
machine of University instruction,” and that English literature 
is not a subject on which undergraduates or graduates are 
“examined.” Mr. Gosse held with Mr. Balfour that reading 
should be regarded rather as a pleasure than a duty, and 
treated poetry as a subject that should refresh and relieve the 
overstrained intelligence of the student, rather than as a new 
theme on which that intelligence should be strained and tested. 
“Long may our local ortolans be saved,” said Mr. Gosse, 
“from being violently stuffed with crumbs from Addison and 
Cowper!” We agree with the sentiment, but its expression 
seems to us to savour of a literary artificiality which does 
not augur very well for the freshness which Mr. Gosse so 
wisely desires to preserve. If, as the image suggests, the 
youthful student is improved in delicacy of flavour by Univer- 
sity stuffing, the richer flavour of a poetical stuffing will soon 
be turned to account by the intellectual epicure. 


The Paris Exhibition, though still not complete, is suffi- 
ciently so for the critics who are daily publishing their 
impressions, sometimes, we fear, with a strong wish to con- 
ciliate individual exhibitors. Corrupt or honest, able or 
foolish, they all, however, concur in two judgments. One is, 
that the Exhibition is too big, that the variety of displays 
is too distracting, and that visitors are bewildered by the 
difficulty of finding their way about. Even the crowds are too 
great, and with 370,000 visitors in one day, there may at some 
unlucky moment bea catastrophe. The second judgment is, that 
the Exhibition contains nothing absolutely original, no new 
invention of moment, no entirely novel application of thought 
even todesign. The best of everything is there, and of course 
educates those who observe closely; but there is nothing, not 
even a machine, which will forward the cause of human pro- 
gress. The huge show is, in fact, a museum of the things of 
the day, which may be useful, but is not stimulating. As a 
speculation, however, the affair will succeed, the crowd of 
persons with cheque-books drawn to Paris to enjoy themselves 
or to purchase being far beyond the highest expectation, and 
including not only all peoples of Europe and America, but of 
Asia. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 98} to 98} x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ie 
THE NEW DEPARTURE IN RADICAL POLITICS. 


Sage new departure which we have anticipated from 

the moment when Mr. Gladstone consented to retain 
the Irish representatives in the Parliament of Westminster, 
has at length been taken. Mr. Asquith on Saturday 
invited a declaration in favour of Federalism, and Mr. 
Gladstone on Wednesday, at St. Austell, made the de- 
claration that had been invited. If the Home-rulers 
succeed, the retrogression towards the Heptarchy will have 
begun. It is formally given out that England must con- 
sist at least of four States, and of four States of such 
unequal size and power, that they will, if yoked together 
in this Imperial yoke, resemble, so far as regards their 
relative force, a team consisting of a mighty elephant, two 
ponies (one Irish and one Shetland), and a goat. The 
principal State would from the first contain three times the 
population of the other three, and would soon rise to four 
times that population ; Ireland would come next, with less 
than a fifth of the people of England ; Scotland next, with 
about three-fourths of the people of Ireland ; and Wales 
last, with about half the people of Scotland. That would 
be a team that could never pull together. The logic as 
well as the convenience of the case would render it necessary 
to subdivide England, and in all probability the centrifugal 
process would go on till we had a heptarchy at least, if not 
an octarchy. With Home-rule, the decline and fall of the 
British Empire would commence. 

If anything could add to the importance of the 
momentous resolve which Mr. Gladstone and his lieu- 
tenants have taken, it would be the particular connection 
in which the great downward step towards cantonal govern- 
ment has been announced. True to his conception of the 
Nonconformists as his chief allies, Mr. Gladstone makes 
Disestablishment the immediate excuse, and shadows it 
forth even as the most important goal, of his new policy. He 
has disestablished the Church of Ireland. He announces 
his conversion to the policy of disestablishing the 
Church of Scotland and the Church in Wales. And 
he indicates in no ambiguous form, though with great 
caution and great insistance on the necessity of delay, 
that the Disestablishment of the Church of England 
will follow as soon as a generation had grown up pre- 
pared for that mighty change. When we consider that 
in the country which most Home-rulers take as their 
model of Federal Government, the United States, the 
marriage law is made by the State and not by the Union, 
this association of the policy of disintegration with the 
policy of Church Disestablishment is very significant of the 
end which we may expect,—namely, that the law of marriage 
will follow the law of the atomic constituent, and not the law 
of the Federal Union. Indeed, when we consider that the 
Scotch law of marriage is already different from the Eng- 
lish, and that the Roman Catholic feeling in Ireland will un- 
doubtedly be favourable to a stronger civil law on the subject 
than prevails here, there can be little doubt that this must 
be so, and that we should soon have laws of divorce for Wales, 
and perhaps for different divisions of England, which 
would be as capricious and disintegrating as the chaos of 
marriage and divorce laws which disfigure the civil polity 
of the United States. To think of the author of “Church 
Principles Considered in their Results,’—as Mr. Glad- 
stone termed his first book,—having by his policy reduced 
his country to such consequences as these, would indeed 
be strange and sad. Yet it seems to us one of the most 
probable results of the policy in which he is now embarked, 
if in the pathetic irony which sometimes threads the 
purposes of Providence, that policy should ever reach its 
natural consummation. Mr. Gladstone as the originator of 
the spiritual disintegration of the United Kingdom, would 
indeed be a curious figure in history, especially after that 
long and passionate resistance to the Divorce Act which 
distinguished the close of the earlier portion of his career. 
If he should succeed in this Home-rule-cum-Disestablish- 
ment programme, he would, we believe, have done far 
more to reduce England to a medley of divergent pur- 
poses and ill-controlled civil impulses, than any of those 
secular-minded statesmen with whom during the first part 
of his career he was so vividly and justly contrasted. 
But Mr. Gladstone appeals to the obvious interests 
and sympathies of Scotland and Wales as a guarantee 
that by the Federalism which he proposes, he cannot 


‘| United Kingdom. Scotland and Wales, he sa 
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mean anything which would threaten the unity of . 
mean anything adverse to the unity of the Empire , Me 
one would dare to bring such an accusation, so preposter i 
against our Welsh or Scotch fellow-subjects.” No: be 
it is not conscious purpose, but the logic of unconscious 
actions, which determines the consequences of a fatal st ms 
The guard who uncoupled the Armagh train the other ae 
did not intend to destroy some seventy of his fello 
creatures. He only intended, like Mr. Gladstone, to a 
one-half of his train more easily up an incline up which 
he knew that he had not steam enough to drag th 
whole. But the logic of his action was too strong ra 
his conscious purpose. The half of the train which had 
no longer an engine attached to it fell back 

_longer an engine attached to it fell back on the 
train behind, and a great disaster was the result, So 
it will be in this case. Mr. Gladstone asks to be allowed 
to uncouple the long train of British interests for no eyj] 
purpose of his own,—solely in order to get local liberties 
better organised, and to relieve the central power of a 
dangerous and oppressive strain. But he cannot antig. 
pate the tremendous consequences of what he proposes 
any more than Wales and Scotland can anticipate what 
this rash step in the direction of individual independence 
may lead them to. Of course, they are entirely guiltless 
now of any mischievous meaning in taking up that arti. 
ficial cry for Home-rule with which the Irish contagion 
has infected them. But the “logic of facts,” as the late 
Emperor of the French used to call it, is far stronger than 
the logic of conscious purpose. “ Ye know not what ye 
ask,” was said on one occasion to men who thought that 
they were asking for glory, and were really asking for 
martyrdom. And Mr. Gladstone, if he were as prudent 
now as he was when he wrote that singularly cautious 
and difficult book, ‘“‘ Church Principles Considered in their 
Results,” would tell those claimants for Home-rule that they, 
know not what they ask. They ask to break with history, 
to get’themselves put under the control of a totally new 
class of forces of which they cannot anticipate the working, 
to have all the jealousies of independent States forced 
into life by a hot-house culture for which there is no 
genuine demand in any part of the United Kingdom 
except Ireland (where it should be steadily controlled), and 
they think that they are asking for nothing but a new kind 
of parochial administration. Why, you might just as well 
say that when you ask to have a train of gunpowder fired, 
you only ask to have the gaseous elements in it released 
from the control of the solid elements,—which is perfectly 
true; but then, what a mighty foree that generates! And 
so it will be in this modest request to break up the 
United Kingdom into four unequal States for the purpose 
of enlarging local liberties. Local liberties indeed! Why, 
the very connection in which Mr. Gladstone with artless art 
(artless politically and morally, artful, though not in the 
bad sense, oratorically) makes the demand, shows sufl- 
ciently what these local liberties will mean. It is to a certain 
spiritual impatience of unity that he appeals when he 
utters the word Disestablishment ; and when a new set of 
States are to be brought into being with a spiritual im- 
patience of unity as the chief generating force for bringing 
them into being, it does not take any very remarkable 
prescience to predict the result. The weary Titan will be 
a Titan no longer, if this programme is to be carried out. 
In place of him there will arise a number of pigmies, all 
the more jealous of each other because they will be con- 
scious how enormous is the preponderance of England in the 
political scales. If that preponderance is to be steadily used, 
Home-rule will be a mere nonentity. IEf it is not to be used, 
the United Kingdom will be paralysed. Put it which way 
you will, the new demand is a demand for the artificial manu- 
facture of three States which would never have come into 
existence, or wished to come into existence, had not the 
exigencies of the Irish situation called for the invention of 
a mischievous and redundant federation of which no one 
even dreamed five years ago, and which, if it comes into 
existence,—and it never will,—will breed scores of quarrels 
for the one which it is intended to cure. Spiritual im- 
patience is the one force to which Mr. Gladstone appeals in 
order to give a show of reason to his strange demand for 
Scotch and Welsh independence. Spiritual disintegration 
as a consequence of political disintegration will be the 
offspring of the new policy, if the good sense of the nation 
does not, as we believe it will, promptly repudiate this 
most mischievous work of political supererogation. 
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MR. GLADSTONE IN THE SOUTH-WEST. 


R. GLADSTONE, in expressing at Torquay on 

Monday his surprise at the assertion that Parliament 
has lost a great deal of time owing to the obstructive policy 
t the minority, said :—“ I own it appears tome to require 
: tonishing assurance to indulge in such an assertion, but 
re rance may perhaps be said to be one of those virtues 
ra hich our adversaries are not altogether deficient.” 
We should fear that assurance, whether it be a virtue or a 
yice, like the “‘ final assurance” in which some Calvinists 
i dulge themselves, has a controversial flavour about it, and 
is commonest amongst those politicians, whether they be 
Home-rulers or Unionists, who like better to criticise their 
opponents’ characters than to attack their premisses or 
om ugn their facts. Mr. Gladstone himself appears to us to 
display this quality in his Devonshire and Cornish speeches, 
in a form which is at least as surprising as ever was that 
final assurance of salvation over which we sometimes hear 
fanatics congratulating themselves. We could quote a fair 
string of sentences from his speeches as to which we could 
at first hardly believe that he had not somewhere omitted a 
negative ; and of these one of the least striking, astounding 
though it be, would be this expression of incredulity that 
anything like obstruction had gone on in the present Parlia- 
ment. Inproof of his assertion, Mr. Gladstone points very 
justly to the fair and moderate character of the Opposition 
criticism on the Local Government Bill of last year, and 
the cordial support given to Mr. Goschen’s National Debt 
Bill. He might as well point to the few parks to prove 
that London is not an overcrowded city. Mr. Gladstone 
must know very well that it is to the interminable dis- 
cussions in Supply that go on night after night, without 
even a pretence of public interest, just because Mr. 
Labouchere has sworn that they shall go on, when he 
himself is at Hawarden or in bed, and to the innumerable 
discussions on adjournments to raise a question of “ urgent 
public importance,” that those refer who assert the obstruc- 
tiveness of the Opposition. And the obstructiveness is 
not only capable of proof, but has been proved again and 
again by the mere enumeration of the number of speeches 
made in the House of Commons by Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Conybeare, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, and others of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s allies. To show that the Opposition have dealt 


_ fairly by one or two great measures, and even generously 


by one of them, is to show what is hardly to the purpose, 
since credit may be easily gained by temperate conduct on 
conspicuous public occasions, which may be afterwards 
traded on, though it may have been a great deal more 
than written off in transactions with which only those 
who study more minutely the aspects of Parliamentary 
affairs.are familiar. But this statement of Mr. Gladstone, 
extravagant as it is, is, as we have said, one of the least 
extravagant which he has made. He can at least plead 
for it, as we have admitted, the excellent conduct of the 
Opposition on one or two show occasions, and doubtless he 
has often been absent, and sometimes has congratulated 
himself on his absence, when his followers were at the kind 
of work the very existence of which he now disputes. But 
what shall we say to such assertions as the following ?>— 
The Irish Members “ have exerted themselves with laudable 
and untiring persistency to condemn, thwart, and put down 
by every means in their power, crime and outrage in 
Ireland.” Was Mr. O’Brien exerting himself by every 
means in his power to put down crime and outrage in 
Ireland when he hounded on the Irish peasants to break 
the law by joining the “Plan of Campaign”? Or, again, 
what shall we say to this ?—* The Act which I must 
say shamelessly calls itself a Crimes Act, is no Crimes 
Act at all. Crime is punished in Ireland, but it is 
punished by virtue of the ordinary law. The Act 
called the Crimes Act was never intended to punish 
crime. It was intended to prevent the poorer occupiers of 
Ireland from availing themselves of the only means of 
doing themselves justice in those cases where they were 
tyrannically or oppressively used by their landlords, and 
to prevent them from so doing themselves justice by 
the only means,—namely, the means of peaceful com- 
bination among themselves, means of combination which 
are so freely used by the Tory Party whenever the oppor- 
tunity is given.” Again :—“ They [the Government] seem 
to desire to apply to the Irish nation principles of govern- 
ment which are hardly fit to be applied in a menagerie in 
the training of wild animals.” Or again, speaking of 





those who support the Nationalists in Ireland :—« They 
sympathise as much as you do with laws that are just, 
with laws to restrain the hand of violence, with laws to 
protect personal property,”—the proof being, of course, that 
they victual the houses of those who will neither pay their 
rent nor obey the law by giving up their house, that 
they applaud those who pour boiling water or let 
heavy stones fall on the constabulary, and that they 
instigate tenants who can pay their rent, and even 
wish to pay it, to break their contract by withholding 
it, in order that others who cannot pay theirs may 
have a better chance of getting it reduced. Again, take 
this judgment of Mr. Gladstone’s upon Mr. Conybeare,— 
one of the most startling which even in these speeches, 
full as they are of startling assertions, he has enunciated : 
—“T doubt whether there is an individual in the House 
of Commons who would for a moment suspect Mr. Cony- 
beare of being less desirous to promote the maintenance 
of law among ourselves than any other citizen.” To a 
calm observer, it certainly appears that, though Mr. Cony- 
beare is, of course, more desirous to promote the in- 
fraction of law in Ireland than in England, his desires “ to 
promote the maintenance of law” even in England are of 
the very languidest and most lukewarm kind that it is 
possible for a legislator to entertain. Perhaps they are 
about as strong as Mr. Gladstone’s former desire for 
the maintenance of the authority of a single Parliament 
over England, Scotland, and Wales, instead of the substi- 
tution of that federal system to which his recent concessions 
have already led him. But Mr. Gladstone, who cannot 
point to a single instance in which an Irishman has had 
his liberty interfered with in any way,—nay, in which he 
has not had his liberty firmly protected,—unless he tried 
to stimulate the people to break the law or injure the 
police,—and who calls that the treatment of Irishmen on 
principles “ hardly fit to be applied in a menagerie to the 
treatment of wild animals,” probably thinks that any 
respect for the law more enthusiastic than Mr. Conybeare’s 
would result in making something like a hunting leopard, 
or even a rope-dancing elephant, of the untamed Parlia- 
mentary spirit of the Member for Camborne. Yet we. 
believe that even Mr. Gladstone would be dismayed if but 
one-tenth of the House of Commons were to resemble Mr. 
Conybeare in Parliamentary character. We doubt if the 
retirement of the Parnellites themselves, would compensate 
the House of Commons for a catastrophe so terrible. 
There is a touch of pathos in Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
at St. Austell and Bodmin, which seems to us to show that 
confident, almost incredibly confident, as Mr. Gladstone is 
that the country is with him, he is not altogether satisfied 
with himself, and is anxious to make as much of the last 
flickerings of his old Conservatism, as he can consis- 
tently with applying vigorously and in all directions the 
torch of his new Radicalism. The anxiety he displays to 
shelter himself under Lord Hartington’s authority in 
announcing his conversion to the policy of Disestablish- 
ment in Scotland,—though Lord Hartington himself has 
never told us that he is convinced that Scotland desires Dis- 
establishment,—and the elaborate exposition of his resolve 
not to make up his mind for Disestablishment in either 
Scotland or Wales till the representatives of Scotland and 
Wales had themselves twice given a decisive majority 
for Disestablishment, are symptoms, as it seems to us, of 
the transient melancholy with which Mr. Gladstone resigns 
his last hold on anything like Conservatism. He does not 
tell us why he put the number of votes necessary to con- 
vince him that Scotland and Wales know their own minds 
at two. There was a time when he had a still greater 
value for the more mystical number three. “I will think 
once,” he said in 1874, “ I will think twice, I will think three 
times,” before proposing the abolition of the House of 
Lords ; but now he finds that the Scotch and Welsh repre- 
sentatives need only think twice the same ecclesiastical 
thought, to make it incumbent on himself to accept their 
decision on Church matters as final. Still, it was pathetic 
to see how fastidious was his sense of duty in giving the 
Scotch and Welsh Liberals a chance of changing their 
mind once before he treated their decision as irre- 
vocable. We imagine that if he had not thought it 
necessary to prepare the way for a very early dissolution 
and for a great burst of enthusiasm on the part of the 
friends of Disestablishment, he might even have required 
a third vote from the Scotch and Welsh Members before 
committing himself finally to their ecclesiastical iconoclasm. 
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Quite as pathetic, too, was his yearning after the political 


companionship of Mr. F. Leveson Gower and the old. 


moderate Whigs, in his speech at Bodmin. He could not 
commit himself, as he had done elsewhere, to the Parlia- 
mentary virtues of Mr. Conybeare without casting a wistful 
glance at those older comrades whose moderation had been 
at least as remarkable as their fidelity to himself; and 
there was an evident regret in his retrospect as he recalled 
the times when Lord Granville and Lord Granville’s 
friends determined for him the line of his policy,—before the 
days when he had to declare for “One man, one vote,” 
and for democracy as it is represented by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor and Mr. Conybeare. He is far too deeply com- 
mitted to the new revolution to hesitate as to any practical 
measure requisite to call to his aid either Parnellite or 
Liberationist ; but he cannot gaze back over that “ bank 
and shoal of time” which separates him from the period 
in which he boasted that he was the pupil of Sir Robert 
Peel and the lover of old institutions simply because they 
were old, without feeling that some of his former friends 
may justly reproach him in Scriptural phraseology in the 
words,—* The yearning of thy bowels and thy compassions 
are restrained towards me.” 





THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


A CHANGE would appear to be passing over the 
politics of the Continent which is worthy of a 
moment’s careful attention. There is no reason to believe 
that any one of the ‘Sovereigns and statesmen,” as 
Lord Beaconsfield called them, who there control armies, 
has become in any degree more inclined for war, or is at 
all desirous of bringing abouta premature explosion. They 
are all, to speak plainly, afraid of the excessive risks to be 
run, and of the unmanageable magnitude of the operations 
which the vastness of their armies, now swollen beyond all 
precedent, will impose upon their Generals. Most of them, 
moreover, are hampered by their Treasuries, which cannot 
have launched or, as in Italy, arranged for great “con- 
versions’ without having given assurances to the leading 
finance-houses that war should be averted if possible, at 
least for this year, during which France, an inevitable factor 
in any disturbance, will be occupied with her Exhibition, 
her elections, and the consequences those elections must 
produce. There are, however, symptoms that neither 
Sovereigns nor statesmen are quite so sure as they were that 
events may not force their hands, and that they are getting 
more ready to meet any sudden demand. The special 
military treaty between Italy and Germany alone, now 
admitted to have been signed during King Humbert’s 
visit to Berlin, shows that the Italian Government thinks 
a sudden attack from France within the range of possi- 
bility, and is protecting itself as well as it can by still 
more stringent alliances. The original alliance bound Italy 
to act if the European war began; but the new arrange- 
ment provides, it is understood, against a danger more indi- 
vidual to herself. If that is correct, it is not an assurance 
of peace, for it shows that both in Berlin and Rome war is 
regarded as possible for reasons and in ways outside the 
great European complication provided for by the League 
of Peace. 
On the other side of Europe the symptoms are even 
more alarming. The Russianising party in Belgrade has 
-evidently received a free hand, and is working towards 
some definite end. The return of the Archbishop Michael, 
and his resumption of his throne, the Act of the Skupt- 
schina authorising Russian agents to pass freely throughout 
Servia, the violent mob attack upon the Progressists who 
are supposed to be pro-Austrian, the outspoken fears of 
the Progressist journals, the recall of the friendly Servian 
Minister from Sofia, and the order to King Milan not to 
re-enter Belgrade, all point to the same thing, a resolution 
on the part of those who govern in Servia to make their 
State a dependency of Russia. That cannot be fully 
accomplished while the Obrenovitch dynasty rules, and 
accordingly it is expected that the next move will be the 
overthrow of that family, now represented by a boy of 
thirteen, in favour of the Prince of Montenegro, who would 
then, under Russian protection, claim Old Servia. It is 
asserted by those on the spot that this bribe would secure 
every Servian of both parties, and would leave the Obreno- 
vitch family without a friend in the Kingdom except 
the Austrian Government. In that case, the election of 
Prince Nicholas would be a certainty, unless the country 








i 
were actually occupied by Austrian troops, which ul 
only be moved on Belgrade if the Government of Vie a 
elected war. Those who take this view say that oud 
revolution must be expected in Russia, as without it pate 
honours would not have been paid to Prince Nicholas : 
present the smallest of Sovereigns, nor would his dau ha 
have been selected as wives for Russian Grand Dukes n . 
above all, would the Czar’s toast to him ag the pe 
“sincere and loyal friend of Russia” have been recorded 
in the official Gazette. The toast might have been uttered 
ina moment of emotion, or as an explanation of unex. 
pected matrimonial arrangements ; but its publication to 
all the world must have been a deliberate act, and one 
with a definite meaning. If such a revolution is arranged, 
its precise time cannot be provided for, and it would 
behove both Russia and her petty ally to be prepared for 
any eventuality. Accordingly, the Prince, according to g 
telegram from Constantinople, has ordered his entire 
people to hold themselves in readiness for war ; while the 
Russian Government has made contracts for its Army ong 
scale as large as if a campaign were immediately expected, 

The journalists of the Continent, and for that matter 
the diplomatists also, have cried “ Wolf!” so often that 
it would be a mistake to attach too much importance to 
these stories ; but it is certain that explosive materials lie 
piled in Servia, and that if they explode, the Austrian ang 
Russian Emperors will have but one method to pursue 
to maintain peace. The election of Prince Nicholas would 
imply that the Servians claimed Bosnia, and we may rely 
upon it that the Hapsburgs do not intend to surrender 
that province, or their hopes of ultimate aggrandisement 
to the southward. They have too many Serbs within 
their own dominions, and are too much afraid of 
the attraction which Russia, when in motion, always 
exercises upon their own Slav subjects, now in g 
clear majority witbin the Austrian Empire. They must 
resist the final inclusion of Servia in the list of 
Russian dependencies, and yet, if they resist it, they will 
precipitate the long-dreaded general war. The Czar isa 
man of peace, but he is the head of a purely military 
Empire; and even his authority might snap if, merely to 
keep the peace, he allowed a Slav State to be occupied 
for professing itself too friendly to Russia and Russia’s 
nominee. That would never be borne, more especially 
now, when the Russian Army has been moved west- 
ward, and every soldier’s head is full of the notion that 
the great contest with Austria, so long anticipated and 
discussed, is at last at hand. War, therefore, must follow 
on a revolution in Servia, unless the two Emperors agree 
to the only practicable alternative, the peaceable partition 
of the Balkans. The Russian people and the Russian 
Army will be content with any arrangement which gives 
them the land-road to Constantinople, while Salonica and 
the road to it are a weighty bribe to every Austrian subject. 
The Magyars may be sullen, and the German-Austrians 
contemptuous, but the desire for more prosperity has 
gone deep into the people, and there is not a man in 
the Empire capable of considering the subject who does 
not believe that the peaceful possession of Salonica would 
involve a great Oriental trade, and therefore the gradual 
diffusion of wealth, “like that of England.” Whenever 
the explosion in Belgrade is certain, or is immediately at 
hand, that bribe will be offered to the Hapsburgs, and we 
are by no means certain, as some Hungarians are, that it 
will be rejected. If it is accepted, Austria would occupy 
Servia, and declare Bosnia annexed, and Russia would 
“ protect herself” by a march into Roumania and Bul 
garia. Prince Bismarck is not hostile to that scheme, 
having declared half-a-dozen times that Germany has no 
interest in the Balkans, and the remaining States of Europe 
are, in the present position of affairs, as powerless to prevent 
it as so many children. The Montenegrin would be Prince 
of Bulgaria instead of Servia, with half Macedonia for 
dower, and in a little time we should be told that Eastern 
Europe had acquiesced in its destiny. The Roumanians 
would be sullenly wrathful, and the Greeks broken-hearted; 
but the advance of science has made insurrection hopeless, 
and the means of resisting the “ Imperial Powers,” when 
agreed upon a land enterprise just outside their own 
frontiers, do not exist. It is a pessimist view, perhaps, 
but a partition is at least as probable as war, and if Servia 
is revolutionised in Russian interest, war or partition are 
the only visible alternatives. The decision, as we believe, 's 
to be postponed for a year, but the mob of Belgrade may 
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explosion, for which, if the telegrams are to be trusted, 
both Russia and Montenegro, though both are peaceful, 
think it well to be prepared. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN FRANCE. 
HE by-play of French politics is again becoming 
interesting. It seemed at first as though the Exhi- 
bition would be allowed to have the field to itself, and 
arty manceuvres be suspended beneath the shadow of the 
Kiffel Tower. Whether it be, however, that the weariness 
which necessarily comes. of Exhibitions, when more than 
one has been seen, has been too much for the politicians, 
or that the Republican Party sees cause to believe that it 
cannot safely efface itself, there has been a sudden revival 
of excitement in the Chamber and in the newspapers. M. 
Ferry’s reappearance on Thursday week was not a mere 
isolated or personal incident. It was to all appearance part 
of a plan, of a fresh attempt to concentrate, not as formerly 
the whole Republican Party, but the Republican Party with 
the extreme section left out, and to pursue, by the help 
of the Government, the Opportunists, and the Moderates 
of the Union Libérale, a policy which should invite the 
acquiescence, if not the support, of the Right. Each of 
the three elements in this coalition was given its special 
work. M. Ferry and M. Ribot had to make speeches ; 
M. Carnot and his Ministers had to hear mass. This last 
step involved the maximum of reaction, for it was to 
do in the person of the Chief of the State what has long 
marked out any subordinate official as an object of 
suspicion ? The existence of the Concordat makes it 
inevitable that the President should take his formal 
share in giving the birettas to new Cardinals; but M. 
Grévy had earned great if passing favour with Republicans 
by reducing the function to the smallest possible dimen- 
sions. It was transferred from the chapel of the Elys¢e 
to the drawing-room, and became scarcely more imposing 
than the ceremonial with which a footman hands a depart- 
ing guest his hat. On Tuesday, everything was done in the 
old fashion. Official carriages conveyed the Cardinals, the 
Ab-legates, and the Noble Guards, escorted by a squadron 
of dragoons, to the Elysée. The court of the palace, the 
corridors, the state apartments, and the chapel were lined 
with troops. M. Carnot took his place at a prie-diew in front 
of the altar, with the Ab-legates on one side and the Noble 
Guards on the other. After the mass, the Ab-legates read 
the Papal briefs creating the Cardinals, and the President 
placed the biretta on the head of each of the new Princes 
of the Church, while the Introducer of Ambassadors in- 
vested him with the red mantle. The whole account 
reads like a page from the chronicles of the Second 
Empire, and must have been as gall and wormwood to 
nearly every one who has helped to govern France for the 
last ten years. 

So far, then, the President and his Ministers have done 
their part. But the present French Cabinet stands in the 
singular position of having no supporters of its own. It 
lives on the crumbs that are occasionally thrown to it by 
the Opportunists, the Moderates, or the Radicals. The 
success of the new policy must consequently depend, in the 
first instance, on the extent to which it can unite the Re- 
publican Party. It was probably inevitable that M. Ferry 
should be put up as the mouthpiece of the Opportunists. 
No man in France is so hated by his opponents, whether 
Conservative or Radical; but then, he is so indisputably 
the most prominent figure among the Opportunists, that 
if he had been left out, the Government could have felt 
no real confidence that the Opportunist contingent had 
been secured. Never had an orator a more difficult part 
to play. The Opportunist group touches the Radicals on 
one side, and the Moderates on the other; but its connec- 
tion with the former has been far more intimate and of far 
longer duration, and in the present position of affairs, 
it is of great importance, from the point of view 
of Ministerial strategy, that this connection should, 
u possible, be maintained. It would have been useless, 
therefore, for M. Ferry to attempt to repudiate his 
past. Individual politicians may do public penance, but 
a party leader has to sbow that it is circumstances and 
not conviction that has wrought what to unobservant 
eyes looks like a right-about-face. Accordingly, M. 
Ferry confessed nothing and repented nothing. He only 
promised to do quite differently for the future. He 
more than any man has been the author of a religious 








a 
not recognise that arrangement, and may hurry on the | war,—who, then, is so well qualified as he to be the author 


of a religious peace? Unfortunately for M. Ferry’s 
purpose, this offer made all self-control impossible for 
three parts of the Chamber. The Right will accept 
no peace that does not consent to undo the past. The 
Extreme Left will accept no peace that modifies the future. 
The Radicals will accept no peace that comes to them from 
the hands of M. Ferry. Probably this last feeling was 
secretly shared by many who would not confess to it. What 
business was it of M. Ferry’s to offer any terms whatever ? 
Does he think that he is Minister? Does he expect to 
be Minister again? The mere vision of such a contingeney 
seemed enough to drive a large part of the Chamber out of 
their senses, and when M. Ferry left the tribune, it must 
have been with a depressing suspicion that his effort, 
clever and courageous as it undoubtedly was, was only ‘a 
clever failure. ; 

Two days later, this suspicion was changed into certainty. 
The Right and the Left had had time to consider M. 
Ferry’s offer, and by the mouths of the Comte de Mun 
and M. Clémenceau they severally delivered their replies. 
It is quite possible that M. de Mun’s speech would have 
been the same in substance if M. Ferry’s had been different. 
Whether the Right really desire a religious peace, is at 
least open to question. But M. Ferry had given M. 
de Mun an excellent excuse for rejecting his offer. 
Amendment presupposes repentance. ‘You come into 
the tribune,’ said M. de Mun, ‘ with the declaration that, 
whatever Emperors and statesmen may do, you will not go 
to Canossa. But if you withdraw nothing and regret 
nothing, what is the foundation of this religious peaee 
which you offer us? It must be your own political past.’ 
And taking this as his text, M. de Mun proceeded to build 
up an indictment of really terrible severity. ‘You have 
forgotten,’ he said, ‘Article 7. You have forgotten 
the expulsion of the religious congregations, despite 
the remonstrances of old Liberals like M. Dufaure 
and M. Jules Simon, of great lawyers like M. Rousse, 
of 1,800,000 humbler petitioners. You have forgotten 
the 250 Magistrates you were compelled to dismiss 
because they would not execute your decrees, and the 
128 Law Courts whose decisions you had to set aside. 
You have forgotten the crucifixes torn from the school 
walls, the Teaching Orders banished from the schools, 
the Sisters of Charity dragged from their place beside the 
pillows of sick men. There are thousands of Christian 
hearths in France where your name is never mentioned 
without a tear. There are men in this Chamber—I 
myself am one of them—who have been forced to sénd: 
their children across the Channel that they may receive 
the education their parents wish to give them, and 
when our children ask why they are exiles, we can but 
name you by way of answer. And with such a past as 
this, you tell us that you have nothing to repent of.’ 

If there was not much doubt what reply M. de Mun 
would give to M. Ferry’s speech, there could be none at 
all as to the reception it would meet with from M. 
Clémenceau. To him, religious peace is a dream, a delusion. 
The Church is not a doubtful friend who may be won over, 
but an enemy who must be crushed as the sole condition 
of living in safety. It is the old, the approved doctrine of 
the Continental Radicals,—the doctrine that underlies the 
whole policy of the French Republic so far as M. Clémenceau 
has dictated it, the doctrine that has suggested and given 
meaning to the honours recently paid to Giordano Bruno 
at Rome. The interest of M. Clémenceau’s speech lay 
not in what he said, but in the fact that he should 
have said it after M. Ferry had spoken. He not only 
justifies the religious past of the Republic, but demands 
that the religious future shall exactly reproduce it. 

On Tuesday, M. Ribot gave excellent advice to all 
parties alike. He had no difficulty in showing that they 
were all unreasonable. What he failed to do was to indi- 
cate any means by which, so long as they remain un- 
reasonable, a modus vivendi can be arranged between 
them. And when all had been said, the Government 
could only remain silent. As it cannot speak without 
alienating a friend, and nothing it could say would con- 
ciliate an enemy, it is perhaps the best thing that it could 
do. It can only fall back upon the ceremony in the 
Elys¢ée chapel, and hope that the Catholic opposition 
may at all events be weakened by the spectacle of a 
President on his knees. But Republican concentration is 
as far off as ever. 
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MR. DILLON’S AUSTRALIAN TOUR. 


: difficulties encountered by the leaders of the Irish 
movement whenever any attempt is made by them 
to explain how their funds are expended, are just now 
very much in evidence. In America, the public inquiries 
connected with the murder of Dr. Cronin, who, it can 
hardly be doubted, was “executed” by order of the Vehm- 
gericht of the Clan-na-Gael, seem likely to place the chiefs 
of the American-Irish in the dilemma of auditing their 
accounts in public, or of falling under the suspicion of 
embezzlement. In Australia, Mr. Dillon and his fellow 
political travellers are met by a very awkward demand 
for a full explanation of the manner in which they purpose 
to dispose of the money which they are now endeavouring 
to collect in Victoria and the other Colonies of the Pacific. 
The results of the controversy in which Mr. Parnell’s 
lieutenant became engaged with the two foremost organs 
of public opinion in Melbourne—the Argus and the Age— 
are of no small interest to Unionists in general, as they 
show clearly not only the attitude taken up by the most 
enlightened newspapers—one holding moderate and the 
other advanced opinions—in Victoria, but the ground of 
defence which the Nationalists choose to assume upon the 
question whether they ought or ought not to produce a 
statement of how the League funds are paid away. 

The Age, in an article which appeared on the day pre- 

-ceding the first great meeting of the Nationalists held in 
Melbourne, thus dealt with the objects of the appeal :— 
“‘ Nobody,” it says, “ disputes their right to collect money 
for what they believe to be a deserving cause; but to justify 
themselves to the public to whom they appeal they must 
show—first, that the cause is a deserving one; and next, 
that the money which they collect is devoted to the pur- 
pose for which it was given.” After placing the Unionists’ 
arguments in a very clear and statesmanlike way, the Age 
goes on :—“‘ We challenge Mr. Dillon to produce evidence 
such as would satisfy the commonest business man in his 
audience that the funds of the Association which he asks 
them to contribute to have always and invariably been 
expended as the subscribers are required to believe...... 
Why the accounts should not be regularly audited and 
regularly published we cannot understand ; but they are not. 
Now and then the Secretary of the League gives the world a 
glimpse of the darkness that sits round about its treasury ; 
but, except it is to assure a generous public that the evicted 
tenants get the largest share of it, and that the rest is 

-expended in the preparation of literature on the Home- 

‘rule Question, and the maintenance of the officers, staff, 
and travelling delegates, little is known in detail, and 
that little is decidedly misleading.” After such a 
challenge, supplemented as it was with figures to show 
that while in 1887 the general fund of the League was 
£35,764, only £7,000 went to the evicted tenants, leaving 
£20,090 unaccounted for in detail, it was impossible for 
Mr. Dillon to refuse some sort of explanation. Accordingly, 
the following answer was vouchsafed to the pressing 
interrogatories of the Age—an answer which, if closely 
examined, may be seen to have no inconsiderable signifi- 
cance:—‘They were prepared,” said Mr. Dillon, “to 
publish what was done with the money to the whole world 
—at all events, to everybody who had a right to ask for 
it—the moment when its publication would not band 
them over to the British Government as conspirators and 
traitors. Until then he must continue to keep the accounts 
in a secret office, because if the place were known to the 
British Government it would be broken open and the books 
would be seized. He pledged his honour to the people of 
_Australia that the money they had contributed would be 
vused for no other object than the support of people who had 
been evicted for following the counsel of the Irish leaders.” 
If this does not mean that the funds of the League are 
devoted to objects which, however morally justifiable, 
are acknowledged by the Nationalist leaders to savour of 
“conspiracy and treason,” it is difficult to see what it does 
mean. A perfectly constitutional movement, such as we are 
often told the Parnellite movement is, would not require to 
have its workings protected by any such apology as that 
offered by Mr. Dillon. In reality, it is every day becoming 
more and more obvious that the Irish Home-rulers are trying 
to take advantage of two perfectly different, and, indeed, 

conflicting lines of defence. A body of men may work 

for a certain set of political aims by one of two methods, 
the revolutionary or the constitutional. If they adopt 





the former, they no doubt have a claim to v0 -seenehsanlil 
money to any extent they choose, and to protect themge} 
in its use. If, however, they elect to employ constitut; - 
methods, such a choice excludes revolutionary tactics ~ 
they cannot consistently claim to treat their opponanl . 
as enemies against whom conspiracy and treason ma : 
used. Mr. Dillon’s reasons for not saying how the fe 
League money is spent may be perfectly sound and 
fectly bond fide ; but if they are, they entirely overtones 
the contention that the Parnellite movement has fro, a 
first to last been conducted solely on constitutional lines r 
Another of the objections made to Mr. Dilloy 
Australian propaganda deserves to be noticed. The Ay, a 
very pertinently asks in regard to. the appeals for rate : 
Why is it necessary to come to Australia to raise funds for 
the League ?—‘A section of the English people, headed 
by Mr. Gladstone, has adopted the view that Home-rule 
is advisable for Ireland. The party has its fair proportion 
of wealth and intelligence, and, of course, if it were cop. 
vinced that there were Irish victims to English oppression 
it would raise the money required for the relief of the 
sufferers in a month, or a week, or a day. But these 
English allies are very far from doing anything of the 
sort. Apparently even they do not believe the stories in 
question...... The appeal is from people in England 
who must know the facts to people at a distance who cannot - 
from people who cannot easily be duped to those who can 
be. When the parties in England and Scotland which are 
patronising Mr. Parnell take to subscribing to these funds 
there may be some justification foran Australian appeal— 
aud then it will be unnecessary.” Surely there is a great 
deal of solid sense in this criticism. Whenever England 
has really been stirred on some great political question 
there has never been any difficulty in procuring funds, 
When the country was much poorer than it is now, the 
Greek, Polish, Hungarian, and Italian national movements 
all drew large supplies from England. Again, in the Corn. 
Law agitation, vast sums were easily raised for political 
purposes. No doubt it is said that all the wealthy classes 
are against Home-rule ; but this, in fact, is nothing but 
a fashion of speech. Not only are there great numbers of 
immensely wealthy Gladstonians, but the rank and file 
of the party contains at least two hundred thousand 
men who, if they were greatly moved, could give £5 
apiece without any privation. If the heart of the 
party were once touched, it would be a matter of no 
difficulty whatever to raise £500,000 in three months’ 
time. What, then, we may well ask, is the reason 
that the Parnellites do not attempt to get the money they 
require in England? The temptation to do so is great, for 
half-a-million invested in the names of Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Dillon, and Mr. O’Brien would give the League an enormous 
extra amount of strength and security. We imagine that 
the attempt is not made for two reasons,—firstly, because 
the Parnellites see that the mass of the Gladstonians 
do not really like either them or their cause, and there- 
fore they do not dare to run the risks of a fiasco; and 
secondly, because they know that if English people were to 
give money, they would demand a rigid account of the way 
in which it wasexpended. The necessity for rendering such 
an account would, however, make the money practically 
valueless, for it would mean no expenditure on the secret 
service which is the essence of all revolutionary action. The 
Parnellites, therefore, prefer to pick up money in America 
and Australia, where no questions are asked, to making an 
appeal to England. Probably they are, from their own 
point of view, perfectly justified. Their decision, however, 
and the reasons on which it is based, cannot be left out of 
sight in estimating the real intentions of the Nationalist 
Party. 


THE LAW OF EVICTION AND THE POOR. 


NHAT the “ processes of eviction” should be declared 
“painful” to kindly men, is natural enough, and is 

also, we hope, literally true; but why they should be 
declared “odious” to a free people is, we confess, to us 
almost unintelligible. We can only imagine that Mr. 
Gladstone, in hurling that epithet at them, an epithet 
which would be as reasonable if it were flung at all surgical 
operations, forgot as entirely as his more ignorant followers 
forget, the enormous and permanent benefit which the right 
of eviction, like the law for the recovery of debt, confers 
upon the poor. It is the instrument by which their rents 
are made so low. ‘The rich can build houses for themselves, 
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as . 
put the poor have, and can have, only two alternatives, 


to hire decent houses from those who have capital enough 
to build them, or to put up huts or cabins of their own, 
too cheap, and therefore too rotten for healthy habitation. 
The former is the alternative adopted in Great Britain, and 
it is far the better one, provided that rents are low, the 
condition of which is that they shall be regularly paid, a 
stipulation, again, only to be enforced if the tenant who 
does not pay can be easily exchanged for the tenant 
who does. Suppose for a moment that the right of 
eviction ended, and that the owner could at the utmost 
only seize his tenant’s goods. That would be pleasant 
enough for the rich, because the furniture of a good 
house is always security for one year’s rent, and their 
rents would therefore remain as before; but it would be a 
terrible fine upon the poor. The owner cculd not protect 
himself by taking the rent in advance, for after the first 
year, or quarter, or week, the tenant could by law re- 
fuse to budge; and if he hired his furniture instead of 
buying it, the landlord would have no redress. His only 
chance, therefore, of making the profitable investment 
for which alone houses are built or farms purchased, 
would be to raise rent all round until he had insured 
himself,—that is, to exact from the honest poor 
tenants, who are the immense majority, enough to 
insure himself against the dishonest or the unemployed. 
In other words, the great body of the working poor 
would be heavily fined by an extra tax of, say, five 
shillings in the pound on their rentals, for no purpose 
except to extinguish the right of expelling defrauding 
tenants by legal force. In the majority of rural districts 
the increase would be far greater than this, for rents there 
are nominal, the object of building cottages being to secure 
the labour which, without the right of eviction, could not 
be secured. In all great towns, too, where “ homes”’ are 
let by the room, the rates would at once jump up, probably 
to the level of Paris or New York. If eviction from a 
house or a farm ought to be “ odious,” eviction from a 
room ought to be more odious still, because the sufferer is 
poorer, and therefore more helpless. Yet without the right 
of eviction it would be simply impossible to let a house in 
floors or rooms, except at rates extravagant enough to cover 
the chance that the body of tenants or some of them, being 
sure of impunity, would set the rent-collector at defiance. 


It may be said that were eviction abolished, everybody 
who wanted a house would buy one, and that the practice 
of tenancy would be exchanged for the practice of transfer ; 
but that only changes the form of the increase of rent. 
The workman could only buy his house with money raised 
on mortgage, and the interest of that money must be high 
or low according to the security, which security depends 
upon the power of foreclosure. Foreclosure involves the 
removal of the defaulting debtor from his “ home ” just as 
much as “ eviction” does, or bankruptcy does, or any other 
conceivable process for the recovery of debt. No doubt we 
may abolish every process, and leave the payment of 
creditors entirely to the “ love,” or the “ good feeling,” or 
the “instinctive sense of justice” of their debtors, an ex- 
periment which was, we believe, once tried for a few months 
inan American State; but the result could only be either 
a destruction of credit fatal to the poor, or a demand 
for profits sufficient to constitute both profit and in- 
surance. The process is as certain as anything in arith- 
metic, and would involve an extra tax upon poverty 
worse even than the one it pays now in buying every- 
thing bulky, coals for example, retail instead of whole- 
sale. The latter tax, which in its total proportion to the 
incomes of the poor is a positively frightful one, could be 
modified or even abolished by co-operation; but the loss 
from want of security could not. It is as independent of 
legislation as arithmetic is. There is a tendency in the 
public mind just now to believe that every peremptory law 
enforcing payments is a harsh law, and the effect of such 
laws in reducing the payments demanded is altogether 
forgotten. The very men who know accurately the 
effect of a high Bank rate in limiting business, seem 
unable to realise that the insecurity of their payments 
taxes the poor exactly as an unprecedented Bank rate 
would tax business men. Of all the “hardships” of the 
poor, there is probably no single one which presses so 
constantly and so painfully as their inability to borrow 
small sums at low rates, as richer men with securities are 
always able to do. If they could in the hour of pressure 
get help at 4 per cent. from a bank instead of at 12 per 





cent. from a pawnbroker, their whole relation to the 
circumstances around them would be modified for the 
better. We honestly believe that the man who could 
devise a law, however severe, making small loans of money 
to the poor inevitably secure, would almost do as much 
for their comfort and their chances of prosperity as the 
repeal of the Corn Laws did. Millions are ready to be lent 
them at 4 per cent., not from charity, but from the desire 
to invest deposited money, if only it were possible to make 
the money safe; but it is not possible, and therefore the 
poor not only pay three times the proper rate, but submit 
to what is often a grave inconvenience and always a humilia- 
tion, the deposit of necessaries in the pawn-shop. Their 
protection, the one guarantee which enables them to share 
the advantages of the capitalist in buying cheaply, is the 
law which makes their creditors secure. 

It will be asserted, is asserted every day on the platform, 
that the security for landlords could be obtained without 
such “ brutal” ways of enforcing it, and that Mr. Glad- 
stone, who himself admits that the “ processes of eviction,” 
though “odious,” may be “necessary,” must have that 
thought in his mind. Well, if he will propose a substitute 
for eviction which can be enforced even against recalcitrant 
tenants, there is not a thinking man ora kindly man in these 
islands who will not consider it, with a hearty wish that he 
may find it acceptable and wise. Nobody wants to see the 
“forces of the Crown” employed in collecting debts, or 
even the humbler bum-bailiffs who in London represent 
that imposing power, and nobody that we know of fails to 
pity either Irishmen or Londoners when turned out of their 
homes. If Mr. Gladstone, with his financial insight and 
his wonderful knowledge of detail, can suggest such 
a plan, let us have it by all means, and both parties 
will agree—if the Parnellites will let them, which is 
improbable—to embody it in law; but no such plan 
has been suggested yet, or, indeed, seems to meaner 
men so much as conceivable. If the State bought up 
everything or stole everything, it would still have to levy 
rent either in meal or malt, and in the event of refusal, to 
retake its property by processes just as severe as at pre- 
sent, though possibly, when the democracy was sole owner, 
they would cease to be “ odious.” Pending sucha plan, the 
law must be carried out, and evictions must go on in the 
interest of the great body of the poor, who, if they could 
not be compelled to pay rent, would be charged for their 
houses, as minors are charged for the money they borrow, 
at rates intended to extract profit even if every third man 
defaults. The abolition of eviction, which to some orators 
on platforms seems such an ideal, means nothing whatever 
except the pillage of the honest poor for the benefit of those 
among them who do not acknowledge debts. 








FATHER DAMIEN’S DETACHMENT. 
NHERE is a wholesome feeling, which we have certainly 
indulged with relation to Father Damien, that venera- 
tion may sometimes be better expressed by silence than by 
words, or at least that any words one could devise would 
be much more suitable to embody the impression produced 
by hundreds of noble and yet far meaner lives than that 
of one who occupies a perfectly unique place among the 
greater men of the spiritual world. One is shy of saying 
what is undiscriminating of a nature which it is very much 
better to look up to in mute reverence than to speak of 
in vague panegyric without really characterising it; indeed, 
all panegyric gives the impression of a position from which 
one can fully see and appreciate what is praised, instead of a 
position from which one picks out traces of qualities raised far 
above one’s own reach. But in the account of Father Damien 
just published, “from original letters and information,” by the 
“ Catholic Truth Society,” we have an account of him which, 
based as it is on his brother’s evidence, and on letters received 
by that brother from him during his sixteen years’ seclusion 
among the lepers of the Sandwich Islands, places us above any 
temptation to use poor and vague words of praise in relation 
to the most Christlike life of our own day. We find in it 
what we wanted, distinctive character which it would be as 
useless as it would be impertinent to panegyrise, since praise 
would not make it a bit the commoner, though it might by 
possibility give rise to one or two spurious imitations of it 
that would result in nothing but mischief. 
We have heard enough of the intellectual importance of 
“ detachment” of mind,—that is, of absolute independence of 
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anything like customary or prevalent conceptions of things 
accepted simply because they are customary or prevalent. We 
have heard enough of the vast importance of the power of look- 
ing frankly at the realities of life without importing into the 
survey the assumptions of others. That is a very rare and 
valuable intellectual power ; but rare and valuable as it is, it 
is not so rare and valuable as that moral detachment of mind 
from all predominant passions, affections, and influences, 
which Father Damien seems to have exhibited from his youth 
upwards, the quality, we mean, of which the supreme example 
is given us in the life of Christ,—for example, in our Lord’s early 
detachment of himself from his family ties, when he remained 
behind in the temple at Jerusalem to converse with the teachers 
of the law; later, again, in his severance of himself from 
Nazareth and the prepossessions of the people of his own 
home; still more in the deliberate rejection of his nation’s most 
ardent dream of a coming Messiah who was to triumph over the 
Roman power, and his steadfast determination to impress on 
his reluctant and recalcitrant disciples, that suffering, shame, 
and death were the only avenues to the spiritual dominion of 
which he was assured; and last of all, in the climax of the 
sublime assurance of the night before his crucifixion,—* Do 
ye now believe? Verily, I say unto you, the hour cometh, 
yea, is now come, when ye shall be scattered every man to 
his own, and shall leave me alone; and yet Iam not alone, 
because the Father is with me.” 

Moral detachment of this kind from the ties of home, 
family, nation, and even personal followers, is the rarest thing 
in the world in Protestant Churches; and to the extent to 
which Father Damien carried it, almost unique even amongst 
those who make the ideal life to consist in severing all the 
natural ties for the sake of a more complete life in God; but it 
is singularly prominent in everything that is told us of Father 
Damien’s life, from his childhood upwards. When he was only 
four years old, the little Fleming was missed from home, and 
found alone in the church of a neighbouring village where a fair 
was going on, praying under the pulpit. With most children 
one would have put that down to affectation, but in Father 
Damien, simplicity and the plainest of plain demeanours, 
seem to have been absolutely inbred. When he was eighteen, 
he thought of joining the Trappists, but his nature was 
altogether too practical for any purely contemplative order, 
and his elder brother, who was himself a priest in training for 
a missionary life, persuaded him to devote himself to that life, 
which he did with characteristic decision and even abrupt- 
ness. He had been taken by his father to see his elder brother, 
and instead of returning home with him, told his father that 
it would be better to spare all the leavetakings and to stay 
at once, and become a lay member of the order of which his 
elder brother was a theological student,—for the boy had been 
educated for commerce, and had not at that time any know- 
ledge of Latin, or any training that would have warranted 
him in looking forward to the priesthood. And he stayed, 
and showed himself so zealous and quick in learning, that he 
was soon advanced to the rank of a regular theological 
student. He was still only twenty-three when his brother, 
who had been appointed to the mission to the Sandwich 
Islands, and whose place had been taken in the ship to 
Honolulu, fell ill of typhus, and it occurred to the younger 
brother that the elder might be comforted under his bitter 
disappointment if he himself could take his place. This 
proved to be the brother’s earnest wish, and without 
even consulting his immediate superiors, the young man 
wrote to the Superior-General in Paris begging to be 
allowed to take his brother’s place, in order that the passage- 
money might not be thrown away; and when the order came, 
he was so overcome with joy, “that he danced about like one 
deranged, so that his fellow-students doubted whether he had 
not lost his senses.” A more complete detachment from earthly 
ties than is implied in such joy as this at the prospect of the 
immediate and complete severance of all his closest. ties, 
both personal and scholastic, and the commencement of an 
absolutely lonely career, can hardly be imagined. It was just 
the same when he reached the sphere of his work. Finding 
that he was appointed to comparatively light duties, but that 
the priest who was in charge of the neighbouring district was 
much less strong and equal to hard work than himself, he 
pressed on his brother-priest the exchange of districts, and 
the exchange was made. And the story gives the following 





account of the sort of lonely labour that he had to 
even at the very opening of his missionary career :-— 


“One day he arrived on horseback at the foot of 

steep mountain, behind which he remembered that there 
Christian settlement not yet visited byhim. Determinin oa bs 
it now, he tethered his horse and began the ascent, elimbinees 
on his hands and feet, owing to the steep nature of the path 1 
summit reached, he found himself on one side of a preci ito a 
ravine, which lay yawning at his feet. No human habitat 
could he see, but in the distance a second mountain as high asthe 
first one met his undaunted gaze. Without hesitatio: : 
menced the descent, and courageously began to make his wa; 
to the second hill in the same manner as the former. But — 
was his disappointment when he had gained the summit! Still 
there was no sign of a church or village to encourage him, Belo 
him he saw a large piece of flat country, and then, beyond that 
still, another hill. Any ordinary man would have turned back in 
despair, but one with a spirit like his, whose only aim wag the 
saving of souls, could not be so easily daunted. So with a prayer 
of resignation and patience he persevered in his journey over the 
third mountain and then another ravine, till he had to sto 
through sheer fatigue. His hands were now torn and lacerated 
and the blood flowed freely ; his feet, too, were wounded, for the 
boots that should have protected them were cut, and rendered 
almost useless by the hard treatment they had received. As he 
looked upon his blood-stained hands and feet he gained new 
courage, and calling to mind the sufferings of our Lord, he said 
‘Courage ! the good God also has shed His Blood for those souls 
yonder!’ He started again on his labour of love, and when at 
last, travel-worn and exhausted, he reached his destination, he 
was well repaid for his sufferings by the joy of the Christians, who 
welcomed for the first time their new-found apostle. They told 
him they had long been deprived of the consolations of religion 
and pointed out to him the tomb of their late pastor, Father 
Eustace.” 
For nine years he worked at the ordinary work of a mis. 
sionary priest, but with a constantly increasing pity for the 
lepers who were shipped off from time to time in considerable 
numbers to the island of Molokai, in order that they might 
not spread the plague of leprosy among healthy people. But 
in 1873 he thus suddenly plunged into that career of more 
absolute and utter detachment from all his former human 
ties in the prosecution of which he died only two months 
1UGO :— 

« At a meeting that was held to celebrate the dedication of a 

chapel just completed by a Father Leonor at Wailuku in the 
Island of Maui, Father Damien chanced to be present, together 
with the Bishop of Honolulu and others of his clergy. Among 
them were present some young priests of the Congregation, who 
had just arrived at Honolulu to supply the increasing needs of 
the mission. During the conversation, Mgr. Maigret expressed 
deep regret that owing to the scarcity of his missioners he was 
unable to do anything for the poor lepers of Molokai, and especially 
did he regret that he was unable to provide them with a fixed 
pastor. Already his lordship had from time to time sent one of 
the missionaries to confess and administer the sacraments to the 
dying ; but this only happened rarely, and there was no guarantee 
of its being continued. Hearing the Bishop’s lament, Father 
Damien took in the situation at a glance, and eagerly offered 
himself to supply the long-felt necessity. ‘ Monseigneur,’ said he, 
‘here are your new missioners; one of them could take my dis- 
trict, and if you will be kind enough to allow it, I will go to 
Molokai and labour for the poor lepers, whose wretched state of 
bodily and spiritual misfortune has often made my heart bleed 
within me.’ This generous offer was gladly accepted, and that 
very day, without even saying ‘Good-bye!’ to his friends, he 
embarked with the Bishop on a vessel that was just leaving the 
harbour of Honolulu with a consignment of fifty lepers.” 
That was as sudden and abrupt a decision as was the deci- 
sion by which he first entered on his missionary life. Nay, he 
had not had time to pack his clothes or take even a change 
of linen. When he landed among the lepers, he was without a 
hut of his own,—he had for a considerable time to sleep under 
a tree in the open air,—and he was as yet destitute of every 
earthly means of recommending himself to the vicious, hopeless, 
and neglected wretches amongst whom he came to labour. Yet 
from the very first his whole mind was given to improving the 
physical condition of the lepers, to supplying them with good 
water, with decent houses, with wholesome food, with hospital 
accommodation and medical aid,—in short, with the means of 
living a self-respecting life in every way, instead of the foul 
life of intoxication and vice to which the settlement was given 
up before his arrival ; for, spiritually detached as his mind was, 
and, indeed, because it was so completely detached from human 
prepossessions, he discerned clearly enough that some physical 
reform was absolutely essential before anything like a spiritual 
regeneration could be brought about. 

We have no intention, however, of dwelling on the manner 
of Father Damien’s life, except so far as it illustrates this 
wonderful moral “ detachment” which seems to us one of the 
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I preach to my people,” he said, “I do not say, ‘ My brethren,’ 
as you do, but, ‘We lepers.’ People pity me and think me 
anfortunate, but I think myself the happiest of missionaries.”’ 
And that is the note of his life all through, from the 
day when he danced for joy at being sent away alone 
to the Pacific mission, to the day when he discovered, 
by observing that he was scalded without feeling any pain, 
that he himself was losing the sensitiveness of his skin,— 
the first sign of leprosy. And not only to that day, but to the 
day of his death, Father Damien positively exulted in every- 
thing which severed him more and more from human sympathy 
and intensified his loneliness to the point at which God is 
the only refuge. For eleven years he remained quite free 
‘from the disease, but for the remaining five years it was 
gradually sapping his strength till it reduced him to the 
ntmost weakness ; but before that time came, he had a number 
of associates in his work,—both priests and nuns,—whom his | 
enthusiasm and his wonderful success in purifying the lives of 
the miserable outcasts, had drawn to it. It was in the lonely | 
apprenticeship which opened this great career that the unique | 
greatness and moral genius of the man was most vividly shown. | 
Surely it is impossible to conceive a more strictly supernatural 
life than that of a man of deep affections, evincing by every 
sign, and especially by the simplicity and warmth of his corre- 
spondence with his brother, how strong his family ties were, | 
who positively exulted in every new severance of a personal | 
tie, till at last he lived wholly a life in which he was not only 
quite alone, but regarded by the outside world with horror, 
being shut out by the physical and mental disgust of mankind 
from any approach to the society of ordinary men. No man, 
certainly no tenderly affectionate man, like Father Damien, 
could live at all, much less could live joyously, in such a 
seclusion, except by realising the truth of his Lord’s words: 
“ And yet Iam not alone, for the father is with me.” Detach- 
ment of this kind from all human love is only another name 
for the closest attachment to that invisible love which is the 
spring and origin of all human affections. 














“SOFTS.” 

F we may take some recent letters in the Standard as 
evidence, the fierce reaction against athletics which 
broke out some years ago, and of which Mr. Wilkie Collins 
made himself the prophet, has at last spent its force. Young 
men have ceased to be brutes, we are told, and have become 
what active officers in the Army are accustomed to style 
“Softs.” The writers of the letters evidently hope to be 
believed when they charge the youth of to-day, and especially 
the youth of the middle class, with a tendency to shirk 
Volunteering, to avoid active sports, to seek amusement in 
“Jadylike” games, such as lawn-tennis, and to watch cricketers 
and oarsmen in their contests, rather than to use either bat or 
oar for themselves. They have, in short, say the writers of 
the objurgations, forsworn all manly pursuits, and given 
themselves up once more to luxury, to sloth. We should like 
to hear the opinion of the Head-Masters of Public Schools, 
when they next assemble for their annual Conference, upon 
that unexpected indictment ; but for ourselves, we must 
say that, at all events as regards its latter half, we do not 
believe it in the least. There may be, we think there is, 
More disposition to luxury among the young, produced 
partly by the increase of wealth, partly by the develop- 
ment of a certain kind of selfish intelligence, the kind which 
deliberately tries to get out of every occupation all the enjoy- 
ment there is in it, and partly by the much greater tolerance 
of the old, who are still the purse-bearers of the community, 
for the fancies of the young even when they involve expense. 
There is an effort to keep them happy and amused, perceptible 
in almost all grades of society, coupled with a desire to leave 
them independent ; and the two feelings together involve a cer- 
tain indulgence for daintiness in dress, in diet, and in the 
purchase of “appointments,” for the appearance of laziness— 
not the reality—and for the avowed enjoyment of good 
tobacco. The indulgence does not extend to drinking, which, 
we should say, had as decidedly decreased among the young 
as among the old, those who believe the contrary taking no 
notice of the preference for light drinks over spirits, and the 
disuse of that eternal swilling of beer which a very few years 
ago marked active youth when pursuing any sport not 
demanding training. There is, too—this must be admitted 
to the full—incomparably more solicitude for health as well | 





| as more comprehension of its laws, and this very often pro- 


duces an appearance both of softness and of self-indulgence. 
Young men are learning to hate wet feet, and to like hot baths 
after severe exertion. For the charge of sloth, we see, how- 
ever, no foundation whatever. More men now than ever before 
give themselves up to country sports, more men are devoted 
to cricket, more engage in a form of football which every 
year elicits a chorus of complaints because it is so exceedingty 
dangerous and brutal. Football, as now played, is as “hard” 
a game as it used to be when it was really a sort of battle 
between hostile Northern villages, far harder than ever hockey 
was, or any form of running for wagers. Polo, which, though 
necessarily confined to men with money, has been introduced 
into England since Mr. Wilkie Collins wrote, has been regarded 
for three thousand years as the manliest of sports, and is 
certainly one which a “soft” will never engage in; and we 
cannot learn or see that riding is either less hard or 
fearless. Golf, which is beginning to flourish in England, 
can hardly be called a young man’s game, it being essen- 
tially, even at St. Andrews, the game of the active middle- 
aged who still love the open air, and who often develop 
for one of the most tiresome of all sports an over-mastering 
passion stronger even than that of the riding-men for the 
hunting-field. The young have, however, introduced two 
new exercises, both of which involve exertion, and both 
seem likely to maintain their popularity for years, possibly 
for generations. Why the critic in the Standard who com- 
ments on the letters, and who is in the main of our opinion, 
stigmatises lawn-tennis as “ladylike,” we can hardly con- 
ceive. Womencan play it, no doubt, and do play it well, and 
the opening it affords for flirtation is, of course, one of 
its attractions; but as now played by the young men, it 
involves continuous and severe exertion for all the limbs in 
the open air, and often for many hours in succession. Weak 
men who fancy the game easy because it looks so, go nearer 
fainting at lawn-tennis than they ever did at cricket, which 
involves long rests, and to compare it, as an exercise, with 
the game which preceded it, croquet, which was so popular 
and died so instantaneously, is palpably absurd. One 
might as well compare hockey with bowls, or cricket with 
pigeon-shooting at Hurlingham. The new exercise par excel- 
lence is, however, cycling, which has risen within six years 
to such importance, that the number of cyclists is counted by 
the hundred thousand, that it has created an important new 
trade which almost maintains one great town, and that it has 
in many places revived that convenient but dying institution, 
the road-side inn. Cycling on two wheels is an exceedingly 
hard and rather dangerous form of exercise, and cycling on 
three, though not so dangerous, taxes the muscles more 
than riding, and is pursued for much longer periods of 
time. The doctors, indeed, are disposed to say a word about 
cycling and heart-disease of which the Coventry manufac- 
turers will not atall approve. There is, we imagine, less severe 
swimming than there was—we have not a notion why—but, on 
the other hand, the love of long walks, stretches across whole 
counties, has decidedly developed, and now attracts thousands 
who forty years ago thought, as villagers still think, that ten 
miles in one walk was an unconscionable “ pull.” Very few, 
perhaps, walk like Christopher North, but thousands can 
approach him where in his time there were only tens. Not 
only would half the young men in Oxford or Cambridge set 
out for a walk into Wales or Cornwall without trepidation or 
care, except for sufficient money to spend en route, but an 
enormous number of young Londoners would be equally 
ready, and very slow to acknowledge, after ten days of 
continuous effort, that they began to feel “ knocked-up.” 
All this activity, moreover, is wholly independent of the ten- 
dency among the cultivated to emigrate and face in the two 
Americas or Australia the severe hardships of the settler’s life. 
We regret that the golden youth of the day are so little 
attracted by Volunteering—a fact attested by the Lord Mayor 
in his recent appeal for a Volunteer Equipment Fund— 
though their place is efficiently supplied from a class a 
few steps lower down; but slothfulness is not the secret 
reason for their change of opinion. Indeed, we hardly under- 
stand why anybody believes it is. The correspondents of 
the Standard seem to imagine that sloth is to be feared, 
like many another vice, because it is enjoyable; but they 
must surely be passing middle-age. Young Englishmen 
are no more slothful by choice than young deer are. The 
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young, so far as we can perceive, exert themselves, often 
over-exert themselves, just as young dogs in good health 
do,—because they like it, and feel in the animal spirits 
developed by exercise in the open air a reason for con- 
sidering that life is fully worth living, even on expensive 
terms. The young man of the day has health as he never had 
it in any previous period, and a healthy animal is always 
wanting to feel the power in its limbs. It wants to jump and 
to run and to climb, not to stand and gaze. 

But, it is said, the number of “ softs” increases, the number, 
that is, of young men who avoid, it may be dread, all severe 
physical exertion. So does the number of every other class ; 
and considering the proportion of consumptive, rickety, and 
scrofulous children who are now preserved by medical science 
and assiduous care, and who would even fifty years ago have 
been let die quietly, it would be wonderful if it were not so. 
There is a child in almost every large family who, on 
evolution principles, ought not to be alive, and, of course, 
when he reaches twenty, be avoids all violent exertion. 
One-third at least of the “degeneracy” in our great cities is 
not degeneracy at all, but the result of that survival of the 
unfittest for which all the conditions of modern life, the new 
hygienic precautions, the new treatment of infants, the new 
developments of medical science, so carefully provide. A 
large proportion of this kind of “softs” finds a useful 
place in the world, monopolises, or nearly monopolises, its 
lighter or half-intellectual work, and breeding a powerful 
progeny with a tendency towards thinking, benefits the 
race, which, be it remembered, tends of itself to revert 
to animalism, far more than it injures it. There remain, 
of course, the true “softs,” the young men who are inactive 
out of vicious laziness, who hate physical exertion as savages 
hate it, who eat too much, drink too much, and loll about 
too much, who have a mortal fear, if not of danger, at least 
of discomfort, and who are very often, though not always, 
tainted with a proclivity towards a selfish voluptuousness 
of life. Schoolmasters, tutors, Colonels, and employers of 
labour all know the breed and dislike it, and we are bound to 
admit that such men are not for the most part curable by any 
known means. A few may be subjected to a radical cure by 
being sent to sea, but unhappily only a few. Temptation, if 
it involves exertion, has no effect on them, and they will lie to 
avoid physical effort, as opium-eaters lie to obtain their drug. 
They are very hopeless as a rule, though we have known men 
of the class develop a singular aptitude for sedentary industry ; 
but are they more numerous than they were? We fancy those 
who think so forget the past a little, how constantly they met 
the “softs” in country towns and villages, hovering about the 
open spaces, haunting the doorways of the inns, lounging in 
any shops where talk was possible, the most helpless and the 
most disagreeable of dawdling triflers. In the country towns 
just before luncheon-time forty years ago, you could not move 
five yards without meeting one or two. They have for the most 
part gone, swept away by the strorg competition of modern life, 
and its modern sense that a loafer of that kind ought to be ex- 
ported to South Africa to dig for diamonds or die, and with them 
have disappeared the men who “mooned” about the squire’s 
paddocks and the farmer’s garden, and were absolutely in- 
capable of anything, even of getting fully drunk. There are 
plenty of “softs” still, but not more, we think, than there 
were, and the tendency of life is to make them, if anything, a 
little fewer and a great deal more unhappy. 





LA LISARDIERE. 

N the first days of April, the lanes of Anjou were full of 
primroses and violets, the fields were thickly scattered 
with cowslips, while over the banks, in wood and hedgerow, 
the blue stars of the wild periwinkle ran and crept everywhere. 
All the young leaf-buds were swelling under soft and constant 
showers; the grass by the little rivers was very green ; some- 
times there were hours of gentle sunshine, while the white 
clouds lingered on the horizon, leaving lakes of clear, pale- 
blue sky. The air was chilly, yet mild; it was just what one 
imagines that early spring ought to be. Morning and evening, 
the great blazing wood-fires were very pleasant; towards the 
middle of the day, they had a way of smouldering and going 
out. Then was the time for walks in the sweet fresh air, 
about the flower-strewn country, through the wet, sandy mud 
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coming on some curious traces of the old history of the 
province, some relic of its old great families, of its old 
distinction. Anjou is full of legends and stories, ang no 
wonder: for all the romance of its former greatness lingers 
on in ruins, buried sometimes in what are now the most out. 
of-the-way corners of the country. No high-road, for instance, 
would ever bring a traveller to La Lisardiére, the ruineg 
chdéteaw and cradle of a family that still exists, among the 
oldest and most distinguished of Anjou. 


Wandering away at the back of the Chateau de B—_ 
which once itself belonged to the same family, and was pro. 
bably quite as old as La Lisardiére, but was rebuilt in the 
seventeenth century, so that life still goes on there with alj 
its charm and cheerfulness;—wandering up through the lanes, 
with their high banks and straggling hedges full of flowers, 
and vineyards beyond them sloping to the south, we pass by a 
little stone farm here and there, with low archways, anda 
green pond, and no gates, and a fierce dog that rushes out 
barking till some distant voice calls him back. Sometimes we 
skirt a field, where a woman in a short blue petticoat js 
ploughing with two oxen and a donkey, her dog also in 
attendance. She shouts at her beasts, and: uses a long stick 
freely, as the plough lurches slowly along in its shallow 
furrow. From this peasant-farming region—instructive for 
those interested in the subject—we climb up gradually to the 
higher ground of fir-woods and commons, and turn round to 
look back over the curious, quiet view, all soft brown and 
purple, for it is too early for green leaves, and there are 
few evergreens below the fir-woods. The woods have not 
more than the first reddening of spring on their broad 
brown surface; here and there is the sparkle of water, the 
little river in the valley; and there is the village spire, a few 
roofs near it, the peaked towers of the chiteaw we have left, 
another more distant house, almost hidden by trees; all these 
grey roofs shine in the soft, cloudy light. The road between 
the woods is rough and very lonely, its margin tufted with 
flowering gorse and dead bracken and green feathering broom. 
The woods here are low and young, and constantly cut down; 
numbers of trees lie neatly in heaps together, waiting to be 
sold and carried away. Beyond the woods is a lonely place 
with a wide view over what might be a Surrey common, only 
it is so much wilder: here four roads meet, and _ here 
malefactors used to be hung in chains by the seigneurs of 
the old chateau, the object of our pilgrimage. The road goes 
on across the upland, presently leaving the wild ground and 
running on between the hedges of high, bare fields, one of 
them cut and laid almost like an English hedge; over this, 
away to the right, one can see a group of old farm-buildings, 
known as le Moulin-a-vent. The windmill tower is still there, 
but the arms are gone; it is used now as a granary. A 
smart new gate, all made of little bars, in the middle of the 
transmogrified hedge, has quite an odd effect in this wild 
country: here one sees the first marks of a certain new 
farmer who has lately come, and has brought with him all 
sorts of new ideas from the Bourbonnais. 


The lane breaks into a steep field, something like an old 
quarry, with its hollows and heights, just as we are beginning 
to find the walk along one. There it is: there is La Lisar- 
diére: and all this unevenness of ground is only the remains 
of its old circle of fortification. In the valley, looking vague 
and grey against the grey and green of slopes and fields 
behind it, with trees, larger and older than one has lately 
seen, scattered about near it, stands this melancholy ruin of 
one of the greatest old chateaux.of Anjou. Its most remark- 
able feature is the tall, thin, grey tower, which they call the 
tour du guetteur, rising up in the middle of the buildings, 
with an almost human air of peering for ever over the hill- 
tops round. There is the great square house, its steep grey 
roof half in ruins, its white walls stained by time, its windows, 
with their carving and arches, half built up with mortar and 
stones. At the corner nearest us, as we look down from our 
field, is a great round tower which seems to have been cut in 
half, a great part of the chdteau having been pulled down. 
Beyond, near the tour du guetteur, is another round tower, 
seeming to support its tall, slight neighbour; part of the 
house next this is roofless, and falling fast to decay. 
Beyond, again, is another great block of buildings; here, we 
think, may have been the banquetting-hall; it has a stately 


and stones of that labyrinth of lanes. And these are not | row of windows, and great arched doors from the yard. 


mere objectless country walks; you cannot go far without | Outside is a well, and near it a flight of steps leading down 
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underground to immense dungeons or cellars. In front of 


these grand old buildings is a great wild yard, without gate 
or entrance of any kind, with rows of cowsheds and pigsties 
under the windows, where some of the greatest people in 
Anjou used to look out, perhaps not more than a hundred 

ears ago. Every trace of them, their servants, their defences, 
is gone NOW ; but the chateau is well guarded, nevertheless,— 
a fierce black dog and a still fiercer gander make it a rather 
serious matter to walk down the green slope of the hill, cross 
the yard, and approach the old ruinous steps which lead up to 
the once stately door, in search of that advanced farmer from 
the Bourbonnais, who lives here and farms most of the land 
all round on the métayer system. The estate was sold some 
years ago by its old family to some modern man, who makes 
‘what he can out of it. 

We braved dog and gander successfully, and in the yard 
were fortunate enough to meet the farmer himself, a good- 
looking, fair-haired, blue-eyed man, dressed like any other 
peasant, in blouse and fur cap. One need hardly say that he 
does nearly all his work himself. He was glad to see us, though 
a little condescending,—the manners of the Bourbonnais 
are more modern than those of Anjou. He was very good- 
natured, however, and took us all round the curious old 
buildings, in which he seemed to feel a really intelligent 
jnterest. In several of the great rooms there are still the 
immense chimney-pieces of that country, elaborately carved in 
stone, or painted in fresco; now, of course, all cracked and 
faded and ruinous. In one of the lower rooms, there is a deep 
well, no doubt very necessary in those old times when La 
Lisarditre was fortified. Several yards down this well there 
js an iron door, probably the entrance to some secret room, or 
underground passage. The whole place, outside and in, is a 
scene of old feudal romance, and its history, if it could be 
written, would be a strange one. I believe that one French 
writer of some distinction, knowing it and the neighbourhood 
well, has already made it the scene of a historical novel. The 
farmer presently brought us into the immense room near 
the entrance, where he and his wife live. The furniture con- 
sisted of a table and a few chairs, a large press, and a bed 
covered with a duvet about two feet thick. A few sticks were 
burning on the hearth. The farmer’s wife, a pale, worn- 
looking woman, was busily engaged with a small maid- 
servant in washing pots. She looked kind and smiling, 
but did not join much in the conversation: her husband 
was quite the superior being. He sat down by the fire 
and talked like an Englishman, telling us all his plans 
and prospects, and how by his superior farming he meant 
to make four times as much as the general run of farmers in 
that country. He spoke most loyally of his landlord ; he would 
follow him to the moon, he said; and he was convinced that 
the métayer system was the fairest and most profitable for 
himself that could have been invented. It had not taken him 
long to discover that one of his visitors was English; he had 
seen an Englishman once at Moulins, where he came from. 
His wife also brightened up here; she had once had a letter 
from England. It is probably not often that the tenants of 
La Lisarditre have their solitude invaded by curious visitors. 
In these days it is not every one who knows the way into that 
lonely valley, where a watchman on the tall grey tower might 
watch for ever, now, without seeing anything more dangerous 
than a peasant, or a casual party of people taking a country 
walk, arousing quite unnecessary rage in the minds of geese 
andsheep-dogs. It was all one of those strange, romantic con- 
trasts which one meets with so often in a country like France,— 
the grand old ruined chdteau, with its peasant inhabitants, who 
yet, in the spirit of old hospitality, light up their sticks and 
bring out their cider for any stranger who pays them a visit ; 
stateliness and squalor, the despair of old Anjou, the hopeful- 
ness and enterprise of modern Bourbonnais; crumbling towers 
and new cowsheds, hay and corn stored in old banquetting- 
halls ; the feudal system and the métayer system, sheltered by 
the same walls, living in the same rooms. Even the young 
descendants of the first received and entertained, in what 
might have been the halls of their own ancestors, by the 
representatives of the second. 

All was quiet as we walked away from La Lisarditre and 
climbed the green hillside again, in the soft sunlight of that 
Aprilafternoon. The great black dog was tired of barking, and 
watched us lazily ; the irrepressible gander had been shut up 
in some corner .of the old buildings. Often looking back as 








we crossed the brow of the hill, we gradually lost sight of the 
strange old place in the valley, its scattered farmyard, its 
ruinous walls and broken roofs, grand in their ruin. At last 
we could see nothing but the grey, slight top of the tour du 
guetteur, the landmark of La Lisardiére, which watched us 
away, till we began to descend the other side of the high 
ground, and looking back, could see nothing; valley and 
chateau, with all its wild old precincts, had vanished like a 
dream. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE AMOUNT OF EXISTING LOCAL LIBERTY IN 
IRELAND. 
(To THe Epiror or tue “ SpecTATOR.”} 

Srr,—I am convinced that a very small portion of the “civilised 
world,” or even of the British electorate, has any conception 
how much “ Home-rule” Ireland already enjoys. In France, 
for example, where I reside during the winter months, it is com- 
monly believed (and explicitly asserted in Mr. Gladstone’s 
favourite work, “ Les Anglais en Irlande”) that the police 
force consists exclusively of Englishmen! Now, every one 
knows here in Ireland that there is hardly a single British 
constable in the force. I do not believe that there are a dozen 
Englishmen in the Irish Civil Service. Again, no one can have 
attended any Local Board, as I did recently the Cork Board of 
Guardians, or any Town Council, without perceiving that the 
Nationalists practically have it all their own way nine times 
out.of ten. None but a Nationalist has a chance of being 
elected to any local appointments. : 

When, as in the case of the Athy Board last year, the 
elected Nationalist Guardians abused their authority by 
voting extravagant out-relief—£9 per week to Mr. Dunne, 
Lord Lansdowne’s evicted, well-to-do tenant—it is true that the 
Local Government Board exercised the tyrannical power of 
dissolving the Athy Board and appointing interim Guardians. 
But does this wholesome exercise of British control on the 
part of the Local Government Board, working only through 
Trish administrators, justify Mr. Gladstone’s renewed com- 
parison of British rule in Ireland to Russian tyranny and 
misrule in Poland? 

When the Secretary of the Polish Society and the present 
writer (in letters published in the Times last September) drew 
his attention to this monstrous comparison contained in his 
Wrexham speech, Mr. Gladstone naively admitted that he 
really knew very little about Russian rule in Poland! 

Knowing as I do, from many months’ residence in different 
parts of Poland, that the use of the Polish language is 
forbidden by Russian edict in any public institution in 
Poland, that the Press is absolutely gagged, that there is no 
vestige of national representation, and that Polish patriots 
(of whom I have known many intimately) are hurried off to 
Siberia and thrown into dungeons far away from the visits of 
sympathising and sandwich-smuggling Nationalist Justices 
and doctors, I cannot withhold my astonishment that Mr. 
Gladstone should stoop to such monstrous calumnies on his 
own country, especially after his own admission that he knows 
little about the facts of the case.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cork, June 11th. W. H. Hatt. 





MR. BRYCE’S UNIVERSITY CLAUSE. 
(To THE EptrTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—“ What hinders Presbyterian union in Scotland?” you 
ask in the Spectator of June 8th. “Sad to say, nothing more 
important than the question of establishment and endowment. 
And the wretched thing which thus letteth will let till some- 
how it is taken out of the way.” I agree with you as to the 
unimportance, not everywhere, but in Scotland at this moment, 
of these two considerations (though that a Parliament should 
have absolute power over the Kirk’s creed goes a little farther 
than mere establishment). But this Parliament will not 
touch establishment or endowment. What it ought to touch 
on Thursday next, upon the motion of Mr. Bryce, is the 
present sectarian test in the Scotch Universities. That is 
the only point in the Universities Bill for which the Scottish 
people generally care, and the change would be, in your 
words, “eminently serviceable for practical utility and theo- 
logicaladvance.” The only risk even pretended to the Church 
established is that, if the chairs were thrown open to the best 
man, it might occasionally have to salary another as extra- 
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muralteacher. Why not? It would be thus only contributing 
to theological education about one-fifth of the money which 
each of the other Scotch Churches annually gives for it. And 
once the University is thrown open, the theologians and 
Colleges of all the Churches could be affiliated to it, a result 
which, so long as the present insulting exclusion is main- 
tained, they will plainly not even take into consideration.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A Bit-By-Brit REFORMER. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE PRIMROSE. 
[To Tue Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—As my health, now (D.V.) nearly re-established, caused 
my absence from London, I have only just seen your article 
and subsequent correspondence on the Primrose League. I 
believe your correspondent in last week’s Spectator is correct, 
and I am pretty sure that “ Endymion,” and, indeed, all Mr. 
Disraeli’s novels, may be searched in vain for such a sentiment 
expressed by any of his heroes as, “The primrose is my 
favourite flower.” As Mr. Skeat has said, it was the time 
of primroses when Lord Beaconsfield was buried. 

I well recollect, having been present at the funeral, the 
masses of these flowers placed on the coffin and near the tomb 
of the great founder of Democratic Toryism, whose spirit 
Lord Randolph Churchill has in every respect so faithfully 
reproduced. What, as I have heard, Lord Beaconsfield once 
did say about these flowers, was in reply to a friend who had 
asked him whether the birds of Juno on the Hughenden lawn 
did not interfere with his sylvan flowers. “It may” (the story 
goes) “be so, but I think I prefer the peacock to the flower.” 
If this observation is true, it is suggestive of some traits in 
the character of its author. If, as very likely it may be, it is 
apocryphal, I trust I shall be forgiven by the Knights and 
Dames of the League for having in your columns violated 
the sanctity of the Primrose tradition.—I am, Sir, &c., 

June Sth. T. H. 8. Escorr. 





MR. CHAPLIN ON BIMETALLISM. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Srr,—In‘your notice of Mr. Chaplin’s speech on Bimetallism 
youremdrk that “it is evident that when Germany abandoned 
the silver standard, the Latin Union could not hold its ground.” 
It is a fact that the Latin Union did not hold its ground, but 
where is the evidence that it could not ? 

Germany commenced its operations in 1872, immediately 
after the war with France, and the action of France was not 
guided by the cool, calm light of economical science, but by 
feelings of bitter animosity against Germany. France was 
determined that Germany should not exchange its silver for 
gold by the aid of the bimetallic system, and was able, by 
limiting the coinage of silver, and thus destroying that 
system, to make the German operation a very expensive one, 
so expensive that it has been only imperfectly carried out. 
But it yet remains to be proved that had France and the Latin 
Union, and, it may be added, the United States, maintained 
their bimetallic system, that system could not have withstood 
the test, seeing that it had withstood severer trials in the 
previous seventy years. These trials consisted in the extreme 
variations in the relative production of gold and silver, and in 
the relative cost of the two metals. 

It is admitted that to maintain the bimetallic system it 
must be-in force over a sufficiently important area to ensure a 
very large demand for gold and silver respectively at the fixed 
ratio; and it is certain that were England, Germany, the 
United States, France, and the other countries of the Latin 
Union to combine in adopting that system, the field of 
bimetallism would be more than sufficient to ensure its 
permanence under any conceivable circumstances which past 
experience shows to be likely to arise.—I am, Sir, &c., 

3 Rajston Skreet, June 10th. G. H. M. Batren. 

& 4 


CHARLES BLACKER VIGNOLES. 


¢. [To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 


§ 


Srr,— Your very laudatory article upon this engineer’s life com- 
pels me to say that my grandfather, General Hutton (who, as 
Captain Hutton, rescued Mr. Vignoles, when both his parents 
had died of yellow-fever, being then prisoners of war), had a 
very different opinion of him. I have papers which show that 
he repaid his uncle’s kindness with ingratitude or worse, and 





NM 
my grandfather in after-life had good reason to regret hig 
connection with him.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Henry Francis Hurron, Colonel 

Ashfield, Wrexham. late Lieut.-Col. R. W. Fusiliers, é 
[Colonel Hutton has a right to be heard, but his opinion 
must be taken only for what it definitely states,—that his 
grandfather thought Mr. Vignoles ungrateful—Ep. Spectator] 





MONKEYS’ BRAINS. 

(To tHE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—Dr. Berdoe has no doubt justly defined the actual 
bodily pain endured by the monkeys mentioned in my former 
letter. Any reader, however, who will devote an hour to the 
perusal of the reports of the experiments in question in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society for 1875, 
and again for 1884, will, I think, agree with me that the horror 
of such researches is not limited to the direct pain they 
occasion. It will be found that they consist in the gradual} 
destruction of intelligence itself, in the reduction of animated, 
happy, agile creatures to a condition of stupidity, terror, palsy, 
und blindness. It was not body but mind which was cruelly 
killed. Perception, volition, intelligence, and affection were 
obliterated piecemeal, as the brains were sliced away, or made 
(in Professor Goltz’s phrase) to resemble a “newly hoed 
potato-field.” 

Claude Bernard confessed that he could not vivisect a 
monkey ; its gestures were too like those of a human child in 
misery. But these English vivisectors betray no trace of such 
squeamishness; they even describe the behaviour of their 
helpless victims with a certain jocosity, as if it were an 
amusing spectacle. They mention their “ sprawling” after 
mutilation, and “ knocking their heads in every direction,” 
“coming full tilt with the snout against the door,” and so on. 
Speaking of a monkey which they had rendered blind, they 
tell us that “if startled by sounds or attempts to lay hold of 
it, it would look terrified, and lay hold of whatever lay in its 
path.” But extracts such as these fail to convey the cumulative 
impression of these Philosophical Transactions. I can only 
say that, case-hardened as I am to the horrors of vivisection, 
there was something so portentous, so ghastly, in this record 
at deliberate destruction of mind, that when—after spending 
some hours over the volume in the library of the British 
Museum—I came out into the sunshine of that noble portico, 
I felt dazed and sick, and needed to pause and recover myself 
before I could walk in the streets. 

It may be well to remark that, in the above-named Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society for 1884, in the 
paper by David Ferrier and Gerald Yeo, there is a prefatory 
note in which we read :—‘“ The facts recorded in this paper are 
partly the results of a research made conjointly by Drs. Ferrier 
and Yeo, and partly of a research made by Dr. Ferrier alone.” 
These are the experiments for performing, which, without a 
licence, the Victoria Street Society prosecuted Professor Ferrier 
at Bow Street in November, 1881, the prosecution being based 
on the reports in the British Medical Journal and Lancet, in 
each of which the experiments were directly attributed to 
Professor Ferrier. The prosecution broke down when Dr. Roy, 
the reporter for the British Medical Journal, swore that the 
experiments had been performed by Professor Yeo, and the 
editor of the Lancet stated that his reporter, Professor Gamgee, 
if examined, would say “ precisely what was said by Dr. Roy.” 

Three years after this scene in Bow Street, Drs. Ferrier and 
Yeo cynically confess, as we have just seen, in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, that they performed the experi- 
ments “conjointly,’ and in their partnership Professor 
Ferrier’s name is placed foremost. And with this experience 
in our memories, we are taunted with the failure of our prose- 
cution (which had not, we are told, “a tittle of evidence to go 
upon ”), and we are challenged to accept as unquestionable the 
statistics of vivisection furnished to Parliament by the 
Inspector, and avowedly based on the returns made by the 
vivisectors themselves; of whom Messrs. Ferrier, Yeo, and 
Roy are among the most eminent.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

- Hengwrt, June 10th. FRANCES PowER CoOBBE. 


[Our correspondent raises an entirely different question to 
that raised by the debate. We heartily agree with her that 
the slow and deliberate destruction of intelligence, or at least 
of its manifestation, in any animal, and more especially in 
animals of a high relative intelligence, has something in it 
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—— 
more shocking and revolting than even the infliction of severe 
But the Act of 1876 unfortunately recognised no such 
principle, and the point we raised was as to the statement 
freely made in the debate that the restrictions imposed by the 
Act of 1876 are not observed.—ED. Spectator. ] 


pain. 





OAK-APPLE DAY. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of June 8th, Mr. Thomas Hughes 
appears indirectly to support the popular error that Oak- 
Apple Day is to be regarded as commemorative of King 
Charles’s concealment in the oak. Now, Oak-Apple Day is 
May 29th, while Charles II. took refuge in the oak after the 
Battle of Worcester, and this battle was fought on September 
3rd. With regard to the custom of wearing oak on May 29th, 
Tam inclined to think that it is more or less prevalent through- 
out the whole of England, although probably the majority of 
those who thus “sport the oak” attach little or no meaning 
to the act.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Exmouth, June 12th. E. S. KENNEDY. 





“FORESHADOWINGS OF CHRISTIANITY.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’ | 

§rr,—Having seen the review which you published in the 
Spectator of May 25th, on my little work, “ Foreshadowings of 
Christianity,” I suppose that the reason for your attributing 
American nationality to Miss A. W. Richardson and myself, 
lies in the fact of our belonging to Westfield College. I beg, 
therefore, to inform you that Westfield College is in Mares- 
field Gardens, Hampstead, London, N.W., and that it prepares 
students for the degrees of the London University.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. JOSEPHINE PECKOVER. 

Bank House, Wisbech, June 10th. 


A RUSTIC SUPERSTITION. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘*SprcTaTor.”’ ] 
Sir,—The rustic superstition, mentioned by your corre- 
spondent, that horse-hairs accidentally dropped into the water 
will in due course of time become endowed with life, appears 
to be spread over the whole of Europe, and if my memory 
does not mislead me, it will be found in Pliny’s “ Natural 
History.” A threadlike worm of the family Gordiacex, some- 
times seen in stagnant pools, is the sole foundation of this 
belief. 

IT recollect conversing with a German emigrant in the United 
States, who told me that he had long doubted the fact, until, 
like the informant of your correspondent, he had himself 
verified it by experiment. He had kept some horse-hairs in a 
bottle of water, before he had left Germany, until they became 
alive. I could only listen to his statement with respectful 
attention. I have no doubt that if the bottle be shaken, the 
horse-hairs will move ; and if you have faith and your mind has 
not been narrowed by scientific training, the experiment will 
be successful and convincing. 

In the Pyrenees, near Eaux Bonnes, I once talked with an 
old peasant, who informed me that horse-hairs, when they fell 
into the water, turned into worms, and also that the bite of 
tadpoles, which he found me imprudently watching, was 
dangerous, if not mortal. 

Thave seen in the country-house of a German lady some 
horse-hairs which she kept in a bottle of water to watch their 
quickening, but I could not prolong my visit until her experi- 
ments had been crowned with success. An English friend of 
mine told me that he had seen some of these wonderful worms 
wriggling in a trough in Russia, and that he had been told by 
the natives that they were originally hairs dropped from the 
manes of horses led to drink there. I ventured to express 
some doubts, but my friend, who had received a sound classical 
education, silenced me at once by saying that he preferred 
facts to all the most plausible theories of scientific men, and 
that he had rather trust the observations of those who lived in 
daily contact with Nature than the opinions of Professors who 
sat in museums writing books.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gomshall, June 10th. ARTHUR RUSSELL. 


[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—I have been reading “A. D.’s” interesting letter. The 
belief that a horse-tail hair in water will turn into an eel, is to 
be found here and there all over the Kingdom. Having lain 








in water for a good long time, the hair swells; assumes the 
form of a young eel; and, probably owing to small particles 
of shifting ballast inside it, acquires a slow, wriggling motion. 
The motion is so like that of life, that seven or eight years ago 
some serious “naturalists ” thought that in the horse-hair eel 
they had discovered spontaneous generation of an astounding 
kind; but, of course, it was found to be purely mechanical.— 
I am, Sir, &e., W. 

[We have made only a small selection from an immense 
variety of letters on this subject, all showing the wide dis- 
tribution of the popular idea.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ENGLISH HUMORISTS IN ART: THE OLDER 

HUMORISTS. 
THE present exhibition can hardly fail to prove interesting, 
the director, Mr. Joseph Grego, having provided food for all 
tastes. Here one can well compare the respective merits of 
the robust, often coarse humour of our forefathers, with the 
more delicate, and occasionally finical productions of our own 
time. 

The series is very complete, commencing with our great 
English master Hogarth, and his successors, Rowlandson, 
Harry Bunbury, and Gillray. Here Cruikshank exhibits all his 
quaint fancy, and the series is carried down by John Leech, on 
whom undeniably descended the mantle of these fathers of 
the art; he combining a great deal of their honest vigour and 
simplicity with a power of representing the fresh, unaffected 
beauty, which is the peculiar property of English womanhood, 
and having always shown himself capable of a many-sided 
representative of the most salient as well as pleasantest points 
of British character. Leech, more than any one else, has 
mastered the great secret of humour without caricature, and 
will for that reason always occupy a high position in the ranks 
of humorists. It is perhaps rather unfortunate for his reputa- 
tion that he is so largely represented here by the oil sketches 
enlarged by process and coloured by himself; for he was but very 
imperfectly acquainted with the method of using oil-colour, 
and this fact is strongly evident here,—the ink or crayon 
marks showing through the thin coating of paint, and the colour 
in itself being disagreeable and garish. His talent displays 
itself to best advantage where a few pencil-lines are skilfully 
used to an end, and of these there is not a sufficient number 
brought together for purposes of comparison in the present 
show. The later artists of Punch and other comic periodicals are 
well represented; there is also much clever work by Messrs. 
Fred. Barnard, Fildes, Greene, and others, though some of it 
does not, in our estimation, quite come under the head of 
“ humorous.” 

Rowlandson, in our opinion, is the hero of the present exhibi- 
tion, the work shown of his far more illustrious predecessor, 
Hogarth, being small and unimportant. It is true there is one 
small engraving after the inimitable “ March of the Guards 
from Finchley” (5); but it is hung so high, and is on so small 
a scale, that it hardly does justice to the wealth of humour 
in the original picture, which we have always felt (from the very 
low-comedy view taken of the Guards) did, in fact, rather justify 
our drill-serjeant King George II. in his strictures on a 
“ painter daring to burlesque a soldier.” The small pen-and-ink 
sketch for the caricature of the demagogue, John Wilkes (3), 
with all its incisive satire, should not be passed over, nor the 
interesting series of original sketches from the Windsor col- 
lection, which also contributes other interesting works, in the 
front rank of which we should place Rowlandson’s two water- 
colours of English and French reviews (10 and 11). No 
student of history can fail to be interested in these two 
drawings, which, to judge by the costume, were done some 
time between 1780 and 1790, when the feeling of bitterness 
occasioned by the French participation in the American War 
was still at its height. The old time-honoured joke on the 
leanness of the French and stoutness of the beef-and-beer- 
fed English, is the key-note of the satire. In the “ English 
Review ” (10), the Horse Grenadiers, at full gallop and with 
their standards flying, pass at some distance from the 
spectator ; some dragoons are keeping the very good-humoured 
and somewhat boisterous crowd in order, and an elegant 
damsel is being assisted from a dangerously high-hung 
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phaeton on the right of the picture; evidently severe police 
regulations were not the order of the day, and the common 
crowd of spectators are having a right merry time. In the 
“French Review,” every one (excepting some monks) is lean ; the 
gentleman at the saluting-point in whose honour the review 
is taking place, on the white horse, attended by Gardes du 
Corps, who, we take it, is intended for his most Christian 
Majesty Louis XVI, even shares slightly in this peculiarity, 
which we should have thought was the last thing he could be 
reproached with. The troops, who have just received the 
command, “ Eyes right !” are saluting as they pass close in slow 
time. Both men and officers are veterans, and with their 
moustaches have a look of Germans, and may perhaps repre- 
sent that very regiment “Royal Allemand,” so celebrated 
later on in the Revolution. Notice, as little sly touches of 
humour, the petit abbé, and the English youth doing the grand 
tour whose advances to a very pretty damsel his reverend 
tutor is doing his best to restrain. It is curious to us, who 
have grown so accustomed to see even a Speaker or Lord 
Chancellor bearded, to notice that most of the joke evidently 
hangs on the moustachioed appearance of the French, now 
such a necessary military appendage. 


The two beautiful drawings of “ Skating on the Serpentine ” 
(35 and 51) can hardly fail to interest every one, and well show 
the artist’s facile, graceful handling of his medium ; he appears 
to equal advantage in landscape, figure, animal, and archi- 
tectural subjects, and has besides a considerable power of 
representing a type of female loveliness which, though not 
highly intellectual, is richly endowed with beauté du diable. 
The drawings are mainly water-colour, slightly but firmly out- 
lined with a reed-pen, and their characteristic is extreme versa- 
tility. How delightful is the delicacy of execution of the little 
sketches illustrating a journey in a post-chaise made by the 
artist and a Mr. Wigstead to the wreck of the ‘ Royal George’ 
in 1782! We believe this series has not been exhibited in the 
original before. “ Between Decks on the ‘ Hector,’ 74 guns,” 
is not delicate in choice of subject, but it is a curious record of 
the license allowed in certain directions in the powerful Navy 
which carried England so gloriously through the Great War. 
There are many drawings of places in London now so 
changed, and several versions of the well-known “ Old Vaux- 
hall Gardens” with Mrs. Billington singing. The views of 
Oxford are interesting, especially for the figures in the north 
view of “ Friar Bacon’s Study ” (194). It is irresistibly comic 
to see the undergraduates pulling a heavy barge, in full 
academical costume of cap and gown; and particularly good 
is “The Oxford Jockey; or, the Landlord in Qualms for his 
Cattle” (23), a picture of some undergraduates, also in cap 
and gown, and armed with tremendous cudgels, who are 
evidently going to take it out of their unfortunate mounts. 


Rowlandson, here represented by about three hundred 
drawings, with his mixture of roistering, boisterous humour 
and pretty damsels, has left us perhaps the most characteristic 
illustrations of life in the last century, and certainly would 
make one believe in Merry England. His fun, though some- 
times coarse, is always good-humoured. 

Not so Gillray, whose satire is of a much more pungent 
character. He is well represented, both in the exhibition 
and in the illustrations to the catalogue. His humour 
is apt to be somewhat coarse, especially to modern rather 
over-refined palates. The peculiarities and frugality of 
George III. were never-failing subjects for his caustic wit; 
the father and son at their respective meals are good 
examples (284, 285), as well as “ Fatigues of the Campaign in 
Flanders ” (289), in which we see the young Duke of York 
making a most riotous repast, waited on by the wasted 
grenadiers, who have already experienced the only practical 
result of his most inglorious expedition,—namely, Walcheren 
fever. He is very great on Bony, the Corsican Ogre; and in 
spite of the original’s Grecian profile, makes him look a 
veritable loup-garou. ‘“Tiddy Doll, the Great French Ginger- 
Bread Baker, bringing a Brand-New Batch of Kings out of 
the European Oven ” (301), is a particularly good specimen. 

Henry Bunbury is chiefly represented by engravings; his 
work, though amateurish, has a good deal of frolicsome 
humour and grace. “Symptoms of Eating and Drinking” 
(324), with the pretty girl taking wine with an ugly 
old man, and the rest of the guests busily engaged, 
makes one think of the Thrales’ dinner-parties at Streatham. 
His plates to Gambado’s “ Academy for Grown Horsemen,” 





a skit on the Marquis of Newcastle’s book, are broadly comi 
and havea certain dash and go. The Queen sends four oviging 
caricatures in one frame, by R. Dighton, one of the artj 
taking in the last century the place of the late Carlo Pellegrinj - 
these are very good, especially “ A Great Coat ’—the Marquesg 
of Wellesley,—(340). An amusing drawing is Woodward's 
“ He would be a Soldier,” William Pitt in regimentals ag a, 
private of Volunteers. 

Isaac, and his more celebrated sons, Bob and George Cruik.. 
shank, are well represented in the second room; George 
Cruikshank’s life covers so long a span, that whilst his earlier 
work links him with Gillray and Rowlandson, he liveg to 
assist materially the dawning popularity of Charles Dickeng 
by his illustrations to “Pickwick,” &c. He, as a humorist 
with all his merits, is essentially a caricaturist, and finds a 
great deal of his fun in grotesque exaggeration. Of his later 
period, the elaborately finished water-colours for “ Olivey 
Twist” and the sketches for “ Boz” are good examples; ang 
of his earlier, more truculent method, the Royal Aquarium 
Society exhibits a most extensive collection. When he trieg 
to be natural and beautiful, as in the drawing of the first 
appearance of William Shakespeare at the Globe in 1564, we 
confess we like him less than in his more comic moods; hig 
colour is disagreeable, and his faces are apt to be mannered, 
Altogether, we should fancy that Cruikshank, as well ag 
Rowlandson, is more fully represented here than at any former 
exhibition. We would conclude our notice of the elde» 
humorists with Count D’Orsay’s interesting though rather 
feeble sketch of Thackeray at the time he was writing 
“Vanity Fair” (535). The author is represented in a most 
unaffected action, with a churchwarden-pipe in oft® hand, and 
a rummer of spirits-and-water in the other. 








BOOKS. 


———e 
SIR WILLIAM ROWAN HAMILTON.* 


Tuts volume brings to a conclusion the massive and mont- 
mental biography of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, the pre- 
paration of which has occupied so many years of its writer's 
life; and Mr. Graves is to be heartily congratulated upon the 
successful and satisfying completion of his great achievement. 
There are doubtless some not wholly unsympathetic critics 
who will maintain that the achievement is too great, or, as 
they would put it, too bulky; and it must be admitted 
that in an age when books are many, and leisure to read 
them increasingly scanty, a biographical work covering 
more than two thousand large octavo pages does stand 
in some need of defence against the charge that it is too much 
of a good thing. Perhaps the best defence is provided by the 
plea that any one attempting a really adequate biography of 
Hamilton was bound to satisfy two classes of readers,—those 
who are mainly interested in Hamilton’s personality, and in 
his contributions to literature which so admirably reflect it; 
and those by whom he is remembered chiefly as the inventor 
of Quaternions, and as one of the most profound and prescient 
mathematical thinkers and workers of modern times. Mr. 
Graves has done justice both to the man and the mathema- 
tician, and the fair-minded reader will hesitate to resent the 
copiousness rendered necessary by this double duty. Theim- 
portant question to be asked concerning any literary portrait 
is not, ‘‘ What is the size of the canvas?” but, “Is the picture 
lifelike and real; does it present the man to us in his 
habit as he lived, and make us feel that we have been of his 
society?” If such inquiries be made with regard to Mr. 
Graves’s biography of the great Dublin savant, the only 
possible reply is an emphatic affirmative. 

In matter which appeals to the first of the two classes of 
readers just mentioned, this volume is necessarily less rich 
than its predecessors. The second volume brought us up to 
1853, in which year Hamilton had his forty-eighth birthday- 
He died in 1865 at the age of sixty, but though he was an 
assiduous worker until a comparatively short time before the 
end, his most memorable labours, and the majority of his 
most interesting experiences, belong to the earlier period ; and 
without any diminution of the scale of his work, Mr. Graves 
has been able to give us the entire remaining portion of the 


* Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, including Selections from his Poems, 
Correspondence, and Miscellaneous Writings. By Kobert Perceval Graves, M.A. 
Vol. III. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis,and Co, London: Longmans, Green,.and Co 
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a 
biographical record in fewer than two hundred pages. This is 
followed by two chapters giving the verdicts upon Hamilton’s 
work expressed by great contemporaries, and gathering up some 
interesting fragments of reminiscence; while the rest of the 
yolume—rather more than half—is devoted to a correspond- 
ence between Hamilton and Professor De Morgan, extending 
from 1841 to 1865, which, in addition to the interest it 
possesses for the mathematical student, is by no means lacking 
in characteristic sayings upon personal and general topics. 

The last twelve years of Sir William Hamilton’s life were, 
as we have said, comparatively uneventful. To Hamilton 
himself, probably the most interesting, and certainly the most 
gratifying incident, was the conferring upon him of the 
highest honour which the learning of the Western World 
had in its power to bestow. “It was,” writes Mr. Graves, 
“after the tremendous conflict between North and South was 
ended, and both divisions of the continent had been by it 
welded into one nation, that the first truly national Academy 
of Science in America was formed. One of its earliest duties was 
to draw up a list of the most eminent scientific men throughout 
the world, upon whom the honour of Foreign Associate should 
be conferred, and by a two-thirds majority it was decided 
that the place should be occupied by the name of William 
Rowan Hamilton.” The honour came only just in time, for 
when Hamilton received the official notification, his last 
struggle with disease was well begun. It evidently gave him 
great delight, and he received it not merely with gladness but 
with an unfeigned surprise, the outcome of the characteristic 
modesty which never deserted him; speaking of the event 
in a letter to a Trinity College friend, as “to me so sur- 
prising a*thing that I might be apt to treat it as incredible, if 
T had not been long acquainted with the writer of the com- 
munication.” This modesty of nature which always prompted 
Hamilton to self-depreciation rather than to self-assertion, was 
not, however, inconsistent with an outspoken desire for and 
delight in the fame which assured him that his labours were 
recognised and valued,—indeed, both his modest estimate of 
himself and his keen appreciation of the higher and truer 
estimation of others were manifestations of that exquisite 
sensitiveness of nature which was one of: his most powerful 
charms. One of the most eager welcomers and enthusiastic 
students of the epoch-making Lectures on Quaternions was 
Professor Peter Guthrie Tait, who at that time held the 
mathematical chair at the Queen’s College, Belfast, and 
was comparatively little known to the outside world, now 
the distinguished Professor of Natural Philosophy at the 
University of Edinburgh. Professor Tait had in view the 
publication of a set of examples in Quaternions which 
might afford popular proof of the utility of the calculus, 
and to this plan Hamilton gave his entire and hearty sanc- 
tion. At this period (1858), however, he was himself engaged 
in preparing his Elements of Quaternions, and for some time 
he was seriously troubled by forebodings that the weight and 
interest of this work might be discounted by the prior publica- 
tion of the work of his younger fellow-labourer. The anxiety 
was very characteristic, and not less so was the beautiful con- 
siderateness with which Hamilton refrained from any word of 
complaint or remonstrance. The former proved to be needless, 
and the latter soon received a fit reward, for the master found 
in the disciple a nature not less loyal and generous than his 
own. Professor Tait “not only took an early opportunity of 
publicly acknowledging, in ample terms of homage, the 
supremacy of the discoverer in the territory of Quaternions, 
but gave frank engagement not to anticipate Hamilton’s 
publication.” This engagement was carried out with scrupulous 
honour, though neither Hamilton nor Professor Tait had any 
anticipation of the delay which it would involve. The author 
of the Elements of Quaternions seriously miscalculated the time 
required for its completion, for as a matter of fact, the work 
was not published until after the death of its author, and 
Professor Tait’s Examples did not see the light until 1867, 
after nine years of patient waiting. 

An indefatigable worker, Hamilton was pre-eminently a 
social man, and Mr. Graves has done justice to this side of 
his nature—perhaps its most truly characteristic side—by 
devoting a large, but certainly not disproportionately large, 
amount of space to the record of his numerous and ardent 
friendships. Prominent among these was his long friendship 
with Mr. Aubrey de Vere, and some of the most interesting of 
the more personal letters in this volume are those which 





passed between the friends at and subsequent to the time of 
Mr. de Vere’s submission to the Roman Church. Never was 
man less of a bigot than Hamilton, but this action on the part 
of his friend seems to have been really painful to him; and 
his reasons for feeling it to be so illustrate so aptly the 
sensitiveness and desire for sympathy above referred to that 
we quote from the letter in which they are set forth with very 
touching pathos. We print the letter with Hamilton’s own 
marks of emphasis, which seem to testify to the mental and 
emotional tension of which it was the outcome :— 

“Tf then it be painfully evident to both, that under such cir- 

cumstances there cANNoT (whatever we may both desire) be now, in 
the nature of things, or of minds, the same degree of intimacy 
between us as of old; since we could no longer talk with the same 
degree of unreserve on every subject which happened to present 
itself, but must, from the simplest instincts of courtesy, be each 
on his guard not to say what might be offensive or at least 
painful to the other: yet wE were once so intimate, and retain 
still, and, as I trust, shall always retain, so much of regard and 
esteem and appreciation for each other, made tender by so many 
associations of my early youth and your boyhood, which can never 
be forgotten by either of us, that (as times go) two or three very 
respectable FRIENDSHIPS might easily be carved out from the frag- 
ments of our former intimacy. It would be no exaggeration to 
quote the words, ‘Heu quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, 
quam tui meminisse.’ ” 
To a highly strung emotional nature like that of Hamilton, 
the sense of pain expressed here was perfectly natural, and it 
was equally natural that with the lapse of time it should 
diminish and pass away. Subsequent letters to Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere seem to be characterised by perfect freedom as well 
as by perfect sweetness, and in them, as in other letters dealing 
with religious subjects, we feel that we are being brought into 
contact with a singularly candid, earnest, and devout spirit. 

This volume, like its predecessors, has one quality which, 
while from the reader’s point of view a notable attraction, is 
from a reviewer’s point of view almost a fault,—the quality of 
fullness, which renders it impossible to take note, even by 
mention and allusion, of more than a tithe of the interesting 
matter which it contains. Of the three instalments of Mr. 
Graves’s biography, perhaps the second gives us the most vivid 
impression of Hamilton’s greatness; the present volume best 
enables us to realise the wonderful simplicity and loveableness 
of nature by which he was no less distinguished. Like Abou 
Ben Adhem, he “loved his fellow-men,” and specially did he 
love children and animals, who amply returned his affection. 
His allusions to his own children—especially one or two 
passages referring to a little invalid daughter—are very 
tender and winning; and there is a beautiful story of his 
sitting down to amuse a little girl of weak intellect, whom his 
sister had brought to the Observatory, by playing with her a 
mathematical game of his own invention. “Of course,” said 
he, “I saw that she did not understand it, yet Lassure you 
that many a Duchess could not have carried it off so well. 
She had to me quite the air of one accustomed to Castle 
society, who considered she condescended to oblige me. .... . 
I think her too interesting ; I hope she will not attract any 
one too deeply to her; but I should fear it for her.” 


Finally, we would say that the hearty gratitude of all who 
can appreciate things lovely and of good report is due to Mr. 
Graves for this simple, discriminating, and sympathetic memoir 
of one who was in the best and noblest sense of the term a 
great man. Frailties Sir William Rowan Hamilton doubtless 
had, but they belonged to the accidents of his nature, not to 
its essence; and those who were best acquainted with them 
were also those who loved him most warmly and reverenced him 
most truly. As we cast a look backward over the long record, 
we feel that the epithet “ high-souled” applied to him by Sir 
John Herschel was not a term of vague eulogy but of accurate 
definition,—that he was indeed a spirit finely touched to fine 
issues. Concerning the endowments which enabled him to 
perform the work by which his name will be immortalised in 
the records of scientific achievement, no fitter words have 
been uttered than those of Dean Graves, now Bishop of 
Limerick, in the course of the éloge spoken before the Royal 
Trish Academy :— 

“ Hamilton was gifted with a rare combination of those qualities 
which are essential instruments of discovery. He had that fine 
perception of analogy by which the investigator is guided in his 
passage from the known to the unknown. This is an instru- 
ment by which many important mathematical discoveries have 
been effected. Sometimes the mathematician devises some happy 
modification in the statement of a theorem, or a method by 
which its application may be extended. Sometimes by analysing 
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different demonstrations, he even sees that a particular proposition 
may be made the starting-point from which he ascends to more 
than one generalisation. In the investigations of Hamilton we 
find abundant instances of all the expedients and incidents of 
inventive sagacity. But he seems also to have possessed a higher 

wer of divination—an intuitive perception that new truths lay 
in a particular direction, and that patient and systematic search, 
carried on within definite limits, must certainly be rewarded by 
the discovery of a path leading into regions hitherto unexplored. 
Something like this was the unshaken assurance which led 
Columbus to turn his back upon Europe, to launch upon the 
broad Atlantic, and seek a new world in the far-off West.” 





BENCH AND BAR.* 


IN one respect at all events, Serjeant Robinson’s Reminiscences 
stand out in laudable contrast from other similar productions. 
The narrator has almost entirely effaced his own personality, 
and so far from acting as his own Boswell, has told us hardly 
anything about himself beyond the circumstances of his being 
called to the Bar nearly sixty years ago, and a very few autobio- 
graphical details, such as the fact that he attributes the happi- 
ness and prosperity of his long life to his privacy and love of 
books. As he puts it, rather than gossip about himself he has 
preferred to act as gentleman-usher to others, interspersing 
anecdotic sketches of his forensic contemporaries with de- 
scriptive matter illustrative of the social and other changes 
that have been brought about in the past sixty years. An 
agreeable feature about the narrative is the entire 
absence of the laudator temporis acti spirit. On the 
contrary, in so far as the orderliness of the administra- 
tion of justice, the state of public morals, and the re- 
putability of the Press are concerned, Mr. Robinson is 
evidently of opinion that we are entitled to make use of the 
Homeric vaunt. He has no sympathy with antiquarians whose 
affection for landmarks of the past is incompatible with a due 
regard for sanitation. He has no regrets for the decadence of 
hard drinking; but, on the contrary, expresses his satisfaction 
that public opinion has rendered it impossible for occupants. 
of the Bench to conduct business in the unseemly fashion‘ 
that not unfrequently was witnessed circ. ann. 1840. Serjeant 
Arabin seems to have been a typical representative of such 
unseemly administration of justice. He was, at the same 
time, noted for the perpetration of some of the most ex- 
travagant “bulls” that have been heard in or out of Ireland. 
Concerning Charles Phillips, his “horticultural eloquence” 
and ignorance of the rudiments of law, Serjeant Robinson 
has some interesting anecdotes. In regard tothe Courvoisier 
trial, he thinks that Phillips was misreported and unfairly 
treated. A propos of the same case, he mentions that during 
its progress even the dock was crammed with strangers, who 
surrounded and almost came in contact with the criminal him- 
self. In those days, the morbid curiosity of the fashionable public 
manifested itself in applications for leave to visit condemned 
prisoners in their cells, and to hear the “ condemned sermon,” 
as it was called. “It is said,” writes Serjeant Robinson, “that 
five hundred strangers were admitted by tickets to the service 
on the Sunday before Courvoisier was hanged.” The most 
curious episode in this cadaverous connection, however, was 
the funeral sermon which Dr. Dodd, who was executed for 
forgery in 1777, preached on himself “before a fashionable 
audience, many of those who constituted it being his own 
personal friends.” 

The uniform kindliness which marks these somewhat 
garrulous reminiscences is seldom broken. An exception, 
however, must be made in case of the sketch of Serjeant 
Ballantine, about whom one story is told which casts a slur 
upon his courage. He was, if we are to believe the present 
narrator, a creature of impulse, of chameleonic inconsistency, 
and with a cynical contempt for all social forms and ceremonies. 
Southgate is singled out, and rightly, as one of the most 
remarkable instances of the triumph of mind over matter 
which the annals of the Bar, or of any profession, contain; 
while some of the peculiarities of Clarkson, the well-known Old 
Bailey counsel, are summed up rather smartly as follows :— 

“Clarkson’s was a very corrosive style of oratory, and he was 
generally said to be much fonder of his specie than his species. 
He could shed a tear or two on occasion, but he did not keep them 


well under command. He generally exhibited emotion in the 
wrong place: sometimes long after every one else had finished.” 


The romance of law is admirably exemplified by the career 


* Bench and Bar: Renviniscences of One of the Last of an Ancient Race, By 
Mr. Serjeant Robinson, London: Hurst and Blackett. 











of Serjeant Wilkins, who had been brought up to be a doctor 
but, resenting the Draconian severity of his father’s discipline, 
ran away from home, and “for a lengthened period subsisted 
on sixpence a day by playing in the cornfields the part 
of a scarecrow.” Afterwards he became a schoolmaster 
then a newspaper editor, and finally came to the Bar, where 
he achieved a sudden success, launched out into extravagant 
expenditure, and died “worse than poor.” Aspirants to 
forensic honours will be encouraged by the sympathetic way 
in which an old hand like Serjeant Robinson treats the gub. 
ject of nervousness. He expresses a strong distrust as to the 
ultimate success of those who exhibit a cool and unabashed 
demeanour at the outset. There are varieties of effrontery, ' 
however, and that of the barrister nicknamed ‘“‘ Tom Jones,” 
as illustrated in some very humorous anecdotes, was largely 
the outcome of a genial buoyancy that no Judge could regent 
or resist. The two most amusing chapters in the book are 
those devoted to Sir William Maule and Samuel Warren, 
Maule was a humorist of a very high order, as may be inferred 
from one exquisite retort :— 

«A witness who had given his evidence in such a way as satis. 
fied everybody in Court that he was committing perjury, being 
cautioned by the Judge, said at last, ‘My Lord, you may believe 
me or not, but I have stated not a word that is false, for I haye 
been wedded to truth from my infancy.’—‘ Yes, Sir,’ said Maule, 
‘but the question is how long you have been a widower.’ ” 
Samuel Warren, to judge from Serjeant Robinson’s account, 
was one of the naivest snobs that ever existed, whose elastic 
temperament and impenetrable complacency enabled him to 
survive the most mortifying rebuffs. 

“He was always boasting,” says Serjeant Robinson, “ of his 

intimacy with members of the peerage, and one day he was saying 
that, while dining lately at the Duke of Leeds’, he was surprised 
at finding that no fish of any kind was served. ‘'That is easily 
accounted for,’ said Thesiger, ‘they had probably eaten it all 
upstairs.’ ”’ 
This same story has been told against others beside Warren, 
but in no case was the rebuke better deserved. Another 
familiar saying is here ascribed, and probably correctly, to 
Lord Westbury : we mean his description of Sir William Wood, 
afterwards Lord Hatherley, as “a despicable creature,—brim- 
ful of virtues, without a single redeeming vice.” Our last 
quotation from Serjeant Robinson’s amusing chapters shall 
be his account of a colloquy between Maule and Follett, the 
latter of whom he considers to have been, for sheer intellectual 
power, the ablest advocate of the century :— 

“There was a very important and intricate case coming on in 
the House of Lords, and the Peers had summoned the Judges to 
attend there to hear the subject-matter argued by counsel and to 
give their opinions upon it. Follett was retained as counsel on 
one side and Maule on the other. Shortly before the case 
came on, Follett strolled into the kitchen of the House of Com- 
mons (to which the Bar had always access in the day-time), 
and called for a biscuit and a glass of sherry. 'To his surprise he 
saw Maule sitting at a table with a rump-steak and a huge flagon 
of stout before him, to the consumption of both of which he was 
applying himself with the most exemplary assiduity. Follett 
could not help expressing to his opponent his surprise at seeing 
him indulging in so solid and carnal a diet by way of a prepara- 
tive for the task he was about to enter upon, and for whicha 
clear, unclouded brain was so essential. ‘As to clearness of 
brain,’ said Maule, ‘I find that mine is too clear already. The 
truth is, I am striving to bring my intellect down to a level with 
the capacity of those idiotic Judges.’ ” 





WANDERINGS OF A WAR ARTIST.* 
“THE Moon looked in through the window somewhere in 
Germany, and in a handsome room saw an editor sitting at 
his desk with two little books before him, both by new authors 
and both to be noticed. As he had not read them, he turned to 
one of his assistants, who was a poet himself, for his opinion: 
‘It is good enough, but the author, you see, is young; the verses 
might be better; there is certainly a good deal of common- 
place about them, but what will you have? You can’t be always 
getting something new; that he will turn out anything great I 
don’t believe, but you may safely praise him; it was he who 
wrote that nice review of my reflections on domestic life; we 
must be lenient towards the young man.’—‘ Well, I have 
noticed the book briefly: “Undoubted talent—a welcome 
offering—prettily brought out,” and so on. But this other 
book; I hear it is praised; the author has certainly genius, 
don’t you think so? ‘Yes, all the world declares as much, 





* Wanderings of a War Artist. By Irving Montagu, late of the Illustrated 
London News. London: W, H. Allen and Co. 
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cnmanennnee 
but it has turned out rather wildly ; the punctuation of the 
pook in particular is very eccentric 5 it will be good for him if 
we pull him to pieces, otherwise he will get too good an opinion 
of himself ; if he is a true genius, he can bear the sharp voice 
of censure.’ — Decided talent,’ wrote the editor, ‘ but with the 
usual carelessness ; that he can write incorrect verse may be 
geen in p. 25; let him study the classics,’ &e. I went away, 
continued the Moon, and looked through the windows of 
another house and saw the bepraised poet, the tame one, and 

all the guests paid homage to him, and he was happy ; and a 

young girl sat in a corner, and she read these words in a book : 

‘In the dust lies genius and glory, 
But ev’ry-day talent will pay : 
It’s only the old, old story, 
But the piece is repeated each day.’ ” 

« After all, one is, what the critics and public make one.” These 

are Mr. Irving Montagu’s concluding words, and it is his fault 

that their unconscious sarcasm, seasoned with a certain 

humility, has brought the above quaint little story of Hans 

Andersen to our mind. 

There is a large class of the reading public who insist on being 
amused, and who like, moreover, at the same time to pick up 
some slight amount of information without trouble or conscious 
exertion of mind. They probably prefer travels and light 
biographies. “ Stiff reading ” does not suit their brain ; novels, 
on the other hand, mean waste of time over imaginary people 
and their woes. These readers may range from tired men of 
business who seek for relaxation of mind, to mere idlers who 
only wish to while away an hour. The Wanderings of a War 
Artist furnish much to amuse and interest any of these readers. 
Mr. Montagu’s life has been one of dangers and adventures, 
beginning with the traditional youthful struggles with poverty 
and difficulties. He was early left an orphan, and entirely 
dependent on his own exertions. He was taken from school at 
fourteen, and during his father’s life began to study Art, 
drawing at the British Museum and at Marlborough House, 
thenan art gallery. He gave himself heart and soul to the study, 
and never lost any opportunity he could for practice, often 
sitting up at night drawing hard at some plaster casts, and 
when he had drawn them in all conceivable positions, he used 
as models of still life every article of furniture he had in his 
small bed-room, working by the light of candle-ends, collected 
and put away for the purpose. On his father’s death, when he 
was left entirely to his own resources, it was a hard struggle ; 
he had sometimes nothing but an aerated bun anda draught of 
water from a drinking-fountain for dinner. He found two 
good reasons for this choice of food,—first, it was cheap and 
looked large at the price; and then he discovered that by 
drinking water between each mouthful, it was a bun which 
had a marvellous capacity of expansion, and so in this way, 
and with a large stretch of imagination, he convinced himself 
he was as “replete as if he had had a substantial meal.” We 
can but glance at the devices and shifts he was put to, or at 
the first orders he received, whether it was the sign-board or 
the model advertisement of a grate, or the resplendent 
portrait of the old clothesman. Finding this artist life all 
too precarious, he competed for the Professorship of Drawing 
at the Rossall School, and won it. He might have been 
there still perhaps, but for a warlike spirit and love of 


for travelling in that direction. At Miihlheim he was asked 
for this passport by a huge official in military uniform— 
he had none,—card, name and address—name and address he 
gave, but card he had none. He was then called upon to 
prove he had been in Switzerland. This he thought he could 
easily do, having his circular-ticket from Paris to Switzerland 
and back ; but this only made his case much worse. He urged 
his nationality; that did no good. Was it to be supposed that 
the French would only employ their own countrymen as spies ? 
He had a loaded revolver in his pocket, and this he managed 
to unload without observation, knowing well it would tell 
against him if found fully primed. About this time the train 
for Kiel came up, and seeing the opportunity, he made a rush 
for it; but the huge official was too quick for him, and he was 
collared and dragged back on to the platform. Then 
his feelings became too much for him, and he “let fly” 
at his antagonist; but, unfortunately, besides his superior 
size and strength, the German was an accomplished wrestler 
to boot. “There was no help for it. There I lay sprawling 
at the mercy of a powerful Badener, armed cap-d-pie, and 
all around a little crowd of idlers cursing me with a vigour 
worthy of a better cause.” It would spoil the story to tell the 
end of the adventure, or how he made his escape. His ex- 
periences taught him at least that credentials were necessary 
if he was to see anything. His intention had been to join the 
army of the Crown Prince, but circumstances and fate disposed 
of him otherwise, and he found himself after a time with the 
French at Dijon, and again later on in Paris, furnished with 
the necessary papers and having made certain satisfactory 
arrangements with Le Monde illustré. His own adven- 
tures are largely seasoned with stories of other people 
and anecdotes he picks up. Some are interesting and 
characteristic, some we could dispense with, and should 
have heard with pleasure more personal details. Having to 
return temporarily to England for business, he caught 
small-pox by going over the hospitals at Havre, and was laid- 
up many weeks near London, and when he was well enough to 
begin campaigning again, Paris was invested and unapproach- 
able, and as his credentials were all French, there was nothing 
left him to do but to join the Army of the North. He went 
through the second siege of Paris under the Commune, and some 
of the best reading in the book is the picture he gives of the state 
of poor, beautiful Paris seen by the eye of an observing, 
impartial man, who has no object in either exaggerating or 
under-colouring the work of the Commune. Indeed, the details 
and pictures he gives throughout of the spirit of the French are 
altogether dispassionate and faithful. He sees all the good 
points, but does not flinch from telling the truth when un- 
favourable,—the expenditure of bravery and heroism being 
made almost useless by the want of foresight and discipline. He 
considers the soldiers of the Republic to be certainly superior 
to those of the Empire. Taught by the sad experience of 
defeat, they held their own, only giving way inch by inch, 
clinging with desperate tenacity, even when all hope of 
ultimate success was gone, to the colours, now little more than 
shreds by which they stood. But even with the Army of the 
North, ammunition and commissariat supplies were too often 
conspicuous by their absence. Contrasted with these sadder 
sides there is many an amusing incident which tells of French 





fighting, which he traces back with satisfaction to his early 
childhood, and his culte for “Bob Landells,” the war-corre- 
spondent, and the enthusiasm he felt for him when he was 
ordered to the front in the Crimean War. It so happened 
that Mr. Montagu was spending the long vacation in Switzer- 
land, when the Franco-German War broke out, and even quiet 
little Switzerland sent its peaceful army to guard its frontier. 
He gives us the story of his own adventures and any incidents 
that come under his personal knowledge, just bound together 
bya slight general sketch of the situation. His first adventure 
was being taken up as a spy, probably the first real prisoner 
of war taken for ages by the Swiss Republic. He was finally 
released, for it was considered that his statement that he was 
an artist was sufficiently guaranteed by the contents of his 
sketch-book. He even received official permission to sketch 
where he pleased. After this slight taste of danger, he 
determined to push into Germany, to ascertain the state of 
affairs, and to try and join the Prussian forces which were 
then concentrating on Strasburg. He took a ticket for 
Mihlheim, intending to go on to Kiel. With the exception of a 
few market-women, he was almost the only person in the 
train, and surmises were evidently afloat as to his reasons 


| portion of the “wanderings” concern the French War, Mr. 
| Montagu was also in Spain during the Carlist War, and later 
| ‘ 


gaiety and adaptability to circumstances. Though the chief 


| on in Servia. The Spanish part is decidedly the least in- 
teresting; it savours rather of hook-making and of an endeavour 
to lengthen out the work. The illustrations are clever and 
fresh, especially the pen-and-ink sketches, and add greatly to 
the interest of the volume. 





TO THE LIONS!* 
Ir is the object of this graceful tale to present the cireum- 
stances of one of the early persecutions of the Christians, the 
persecution under Trajan, in that accurate and vivid form in 
which none but a considerable classical scholar familiar with 
all the literature of the period could present them. To the 
Lions! does not challenge comparison with Cardinal Wise- 
man’s Fabiola or Cardinal Newman’s Callista; for the story 
is much slighter, and the details of the martydom itself are 


* To the Lions ! - Tale of the Early Christians. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
M.A., Professor of Latin in University College, London, With 16 Illustrations 
by H. M. Paget. London: Seeley and Co, 
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far less insisted on. Indeed, there is no attempt to present 
an elaborate picture of the state of mind through which the 
martyr of this story is supposed to pass. Professor Church 
concerns himself more anxiously with a study of the state of 
mind of the Roman Governor who had to sanction the martyr- 
dom, and of his advisers, than with that of the state of mind 
of those who had to suffer it. Indeed, the story is more or 
less subservient to the history rather than the history to the 
story ; and after reading it, we feel that we understand much 
more clearly than before, both the sort of compulsion under 
which some of the best of the Roman Emperors acted in 
ordering these persecutions, and the kind of influences which 
set the authority of the law in motion against the Christians ; 
and yet we are interested throughout, and are never conscious 
that we are being instructed rather than amused. The whole 
framework of the persecution, first in the Bithynian Nicea 
and then in Ephesus, is given in very graphic fashion, and 
both Pliny and Tacitus, as well as the imaginary personages 
of the story, are brought before us with all the skill of a 
scholar who is perfectly familiar with the history and litera- 
ture of the period with which he deals. Here, for instance, 
is a dialogue which, fullas it is of the destiny of the Christians 
of the tale, is all the more interesting because such a dialogue 
might really have taken place between two of the most dis- 
tinguished of Trajan’s subjects :— 


“Pliny had just risen from his seat, after swallowing a cordial 
which his body physician has concocted for him, when the soldier 
who kept the door announced a visitor—‘ Cornelius Tacitus, for 
his Excellency the Governor.’ Pliny received the new-comer, who, 
indeed, had been his guest for several days, with enthusiasm. 
* You were never more welcome, my Tacitus,’ he cried. ‘ Either I 
am in worse trim for business than usual, or the business of the 
day has been extraordinarily tiresome. In the first place, every- 
thing that they do here seems to be blundered over. In one town 
they build an aqueduct at the cost of I don’t know how many millions 
of sesterces, and one of the arches tumbles down. Then, in Nice 
here, they have been spending millions more on a theatre, and, lo 
and behold! the walls begin to sink and crack, for the wise people 
have laid the foundations in a marsh. Then everybody seems to 
want something. The number of people, for instance, who want 
to be made Roman citizens is beyond belief. If Rome were empty, 
we could almost people it again with them. But, after all, these 
things need not trouble me very much. One only has to be firm 
and say “No!” But here is a more serious matter, upon which I 
should like to have your advice.’ The Governor handed to his 
friend two or three small parchment rolls, which he took from a 
greater number that were lying upon a table. As Tacitus read 
them, his look became grave, and even troubled. ‘ What am I to 
do in this matter ?’ said the Governor, after a short pause. ‘ For 
the last two or three days these things have been positively 
crowding in upon me. You don’t see there more than half that I 
have had. ‘They all run in the same style: I could fancy that a 
good many are in the same handwriting. ‘The most excellent 
Governor is hereby informed that there is a secret society, calling 
itself by the name of Christus, that holds illegal meetings in the 
neighbourhood of this city; that the members thereof are guilty 
of many offences against the majesty of the Emperor, as well as of 
impiety to the gods ;” and then there follows a long list of names 
of these same members. Some of these names I recognise, and, 
curiously enough, there is not one against which I know any harm. 
Can you tell me anything about this secret society which calls 
itself by the name of Christus ?’—‘ Yes,’ answered Tacitus ; ‘it is 
more than fifty years ago since I first heard of them, and I have 
always watched them with a good deal of interest since. It was 
in the eleventh year of Nero—you could only have been an infant 
then, but it was the time when more than half Rome was burnt 
down.’—‘I remember it,’ interrupted Pliny, ‘though I was only 
three years old; but one does not forget being woke up in the 
middle of the night because the house was on fire, as I was.’— 
Tacitus went on: ‘Well, I shall never forget that dreadful time. 
The fire was bad enough, but the horrors that followed were 
worse. People, you know, began to whisper that the Emperor 
himself had had the city set on fire, because he wanted to build it 
again on a better plan. Whether he did itor no, he was capable 
of it; and it is certain that he behaved as if he were delighted 
with what had happened, looking on at the fire, for instance, and 
singing some silly verses of his own about the burning of Troy. 
Well, the people began to murmur in an ominous way—you see, 
more than half of them were homeless. So the monster found it 
convenient to throw the blame on some one else, and he threw it 
upon the Christians. You know what a Roman mob is; as long as 
it has its victims, it does not much care about the rights and 
wrongs of acase. I did not see much of what was done to these 
poor wretches, but I saw enough to make me shudder to this day 
when I go by the place. It was at a corner of the Gardens on the 
Palatine. They had fastened one of the miserable creatures to a 
stake, and piled up a quantity of combustibles about him, but not 
near enough to kill him at once when they were set on fire. I 
shall never forget his face. It was night, but I could see it 
plainly in the light of the flames, which yet had not begun to 
scorch it. There was not a trace of fear on it. He might have 
been a bridegroom. Boy as I was, it struck me very much, and I 
said to myself, ‘‘ These are strangely obstinate people, I take it, 
and might be very dangerous to the State.” And that is the view 





. a 
I have always taken of them; and it has been borne out by eve, 
thing that I have seen or heard.’” ry 


The best part of the book is, however, the description of the 
games and combats in the great amphitheatre at Ephesus 
before the Christians were given to the lions. Here, fo 
instance, is a very happy specimen of the play which came 
before the terrible earnest of the martyrdom, including as it 
does the condescension of the Pro-Consul of Asia who delighteg 
the spectators by eating in public :— 


“The first part of the show was, we may say, ornamental, The 
ostriches, which had never been seen before in Ephesus, Were 
especially admired. Yet greater applause were excited by some 
performing animals. A hunting leopard caught a deer, ang 
brought it back unharmed. Still more astonishing, a wolf pur. 
sued and overtook a hare, and laid it uninjured at the feet of it 
trainer. But the palm was given by common consent to the troo 
of performing elephants. One animal traced the name of the 
Emperor in Greek letters with its trunk on the sand. Two others 
imitated a fight of gladiators with great skill. But most 
astonishing of all was the performance on the tight rope, when 
two of the animals carried a litter in which a companion, who 
represented a sick man, was lying. At midday there was an 
interval for refreshment, and the theatre became the scene of a 
gay and noisy picnic. The Governor delighted the people by his 
condescension in taking his meal in public. Every spectator wag 
able to flatter himself with the social distinction of having lunched 
in the company of the chief magistrate.” 


And here, again, is a very spirited prelude to the martyrdom, 
in the description of a Christian soldier’s combat with a 
panther from Cappadocia, and of the pardon which he earned 
by his gallant fight :— 


“Most dropped the weapon on the ground; one or two would 
have thought it sinful to use it. There was one exception, and 
this was the centurion Fabius, the officer whom my readers will 
remember as having commanded the arresting party on the 
occasion when the Christian assembly was surprised. Fabius 
had felt great remorse for the part which he had played on this 
occasion. The courage and faith of the prisoners whom he had 
been the unwilling instrument of taking, had touched him to the 
heart, and he had resolved to make his long-delayed profession, 
Between the first and second hearing of the accused he had been 
secretly baptised, travelling to a neighbouring city for the 
purpose, and had then come forward and boldly avowed himself 
to be a Christian. He was now matched with a panther from 
Cappadocia, an animal of unusual size, which, in preparation for 
its duty as an executioner, had been kept in a state of starvation 
for several days. The old fighting instincts of the soldier revived 
when the weapon was put into his hand, and though he did not 
hope or even wish for life, he resolved to strike a blow for himself. 
A pole stood in the centre of the arena, with the ground slightly 
rising round it. Fabius planted himself by this, with his short 
sword in his hand, and his eyes fixed on the panther as it crept 
cat-like towards him, waving its long tail backwards and forwards 
in its rage. His resolute attitude was greeted with a roar of 
applause from the spectators, who had viewed with contempt and 
disgust what they regarded as the cowardly submission of the 
other prisoners to their fate. When the panther had come within 
the length of its leap, it paused awhile, dropping its eyes before 
the soldier’s resolute gaze, but watching its opportunity. This 
was not long in coming. A puff of wind moved aside one of the 
edges of the awning, and sent a ray of sunshine into the soldier’s 
face. For a moment he was dazzled, and at that moment, with a 
loud roar, the panther made his spring. Simultaneously, Fabius 
dropped upon his left knee, holding his sword firmly with both 
hands, as if it had been a pike. Had it been a more effective 
weapon, he might have escaped almost unharmed; as it was, the 
blade inflicted a long gash in the animal’s breast, but bent, so 
poor was its temper, when it came into contact with the bone. 
Still, it checked the panther’s attack, and the soldier was able to 
find a temporary shelter behind the pole. But the creature was 
not seriously wounded, and what was he to do without a weapon ? 
The bent sword lay useless on the ground, and the beast was 
gathering its forces for another spring. Suddenly the soldier’s 
eye seemed to be caught by something which he saw on 
one of the benches near the Proconsul’s seat. He ran in 
this direction at the top of his speed, amidst a howl of dis- 
approbation from the spectators, who thought this attempt at 
flight as cowardly as it was useless. But as he approached 
the side of the arena the reason for this strange movement 
became evident. A long hunting-knife, thrown by one of 
the spectators, came whirling through the air. An old comrade 
of the centurion’s had bethought him of this as the only possible 
help that he could give. Fabius caught it dexterously by the 
hilt, and turned to face his savage antagonist. Man and beast 
closed in fierce encounter. More than once they rolled together 
on the sand. But the blade of the knife was of a better temper 


than the faithless sword. Again and again the soldier plunged 


it into the animal’s side. In a few minutes he stood breathless, 
and bleeding from a score of deep scratches, but substantially 
unhurt, with the panther dead at his feet. A roar of applause, 
mingled with cries of ‘Pardon!’ ‘Pardon!’ went up from the 
multitude. The Governor beckoned the centurion to approach. 
‘Well done, comrade!’ he said. ‘The Emperor must not lose so 
brave a soldier. Hush!’ he went on, perceiving that the centurion 
was about to speak, and fearing lest some ill-timed declaration of 
his faith might make it impossible to save him. ‘Hush! it 1s 
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__ 
‘me to ask questions. A surgeon must look to your wounds ; 
ye you to-morrow.’ And the centurion was led out of the 


na.” . 

"ae must not quote the passage in which the martyrdom 
itself is described, though it is the most touching in the book, 
and brings before us the terrible scenes of the Roman 
amphitheatre with a vivacity that leaves a very strong 
impression on the reader. Though the story is evidently 
written to illustrate the history, rather than the history 
studied to give a framework to the story, no one will find Mr. 
Ghureh’s To the Lions ! at all of the nature of an antiquarian 
treatise, or will lay it down without reading it eagerly to the 
end. The characters are all well and vigorously outlined, 
though they are not elaborately painted in. 





DANTEH’S “BANQUET.”* 


NorHineG is more difficult to estimate than the merit of a 
translation, for nothing is more relative, accordingly as the 
work translated is poetry or prose, ordinary fiction or a highly 
imaginative production. Such an instance as Baudelaire’s 
translation of certain poems of Edgar Allen Poe—* The 
Haunted House,” for example—is perhaps unique, for it is not 
the words, but the whole inspiration and poetic impulse that are 
transferred into another tongue. All sense of translation is 
lost, and any one reading the French and English version 
for the first time would be unable to decide which of the two 
had received the original inspiration. Surely this is the only 
manner in which to attempt an adequate interpretation in a 
foreign tongue of a fantastic or imaginative work, unless a 
deliberate mutilation, or at least a complete effacement, 
of the half-expressed but wholly felt subtleties be contem- 
plated and carried out, as in the case of so many passages 
of Cary’s English rendering of the Inferno. Of all Dante’s 
works, this is certainly the most unsuited to translation, 
for so much of its impressiveness and grandeur is due 
to the picturesqueness and intensely dramatic qualities of the 
old Italian language. There are words which are complete 
images in themselves, and convey whole pictures, as a flash of 
lightning illuminates a whole landscape. <A slavish word-for- 
word translation, with the lines of the Italian text interposed, 
would, to our thinking, be the most satisfactory means of con- 
veying to the mind what Dante felt and expressed. In the case 
of those of his works in which poetry and prose are mingled 
translation becomes more possible. The Nuova Vita, in certain 
translations, preserves much of its original sweetness. The 
Convito, of which Miss Hillard has attempted (very succéss- 
fully) the translation, is a work much less known, but some- 
thing in the same style, consisting of canzones, followed by 
lengthy exposition and analysis of the same, in which each 
line is picked to pieces and commented upon. A curious 
method this, that Dante followed in some of his works,— 
perhaps arising from a kind of punctilious conscientiousness, 
which he carried into all his writings, and the anxiety that no 
misconception of any thought or fragment of a thought should 
be possible. And yet how much of his writings must be 
necessarily obscure to ordinary readers! To arrive at the real 
understanding of all the intricacies of theology and science of 
which there is so much in the Paradiso, is almost an impossi- 
bility, for a modern mind at least. There is less of this in the 
Convito, in which certain passages are strangely modern in 
thought, if not in expression, and they show that doubt, which is 
the normal condition of so many nowadays, was not absent 
from the minds of great thinkers of every age. There is 
something touching in the vehemence of the following passage, 
the same spirit of protest that inspired Victor Hugo in 
L’Année Terrible, where he speaks of threatening God with 
his own thunder if the Creator has not provided us with 
a future existence; but there is more dignity and anxious 
investigation, and less egotism, in the protest of the thirteenth- 
century poet :— 

** By way of preface I say, that, of all idiocies, that is the most 
stupid, most vile, and most damnable which holds that, after this 
life, there is none other, because if we look through all the writings 
of the philosophers, as well as of the other wise authors, they all 
agree in this, that there is some part of us which is immortal. 
fice nee For that all deceived themselves were an impossibility, 
horrible even to mention. Every one is certain that human 
nature is the most perfect of all natures here below, and this is 


denied by none, and Aristotle asserts it, when he says, in the 12th 
Of the Animals, that man is the most perfect of all animals. 








* The Banquet (Il Convito). B~- Dante Alighieri, Translated by Katherine 
Hillard. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Therefore, whereas many living beings are entirely mortal, like 
the brutes, and are without this hope while they live (that is, of 
another life), if our hope were vain we should be worse off than 
any other animal. Whereas many have already existed who have 
given this life for the other ; and therefore it would follow that the 
most perfect animal—that is, man—were most imperfect (which is 
impossible), and that that part of him wherein lies his greatest 
perfection—that is, reason—would be to him the cause of. his 
greatest defect, which would seem a wholly strange thing.” 

This extract will serve as a fair example of the way the book 
is translated, at least as regards the prose portions. It will 
be seen that the quaintness of style is preserved without the 
sacrifice of good English, which is greater praise to bestow 
than may at first appear. For the more one has studied a 
foreign work, and become imbued with the spirit of it and 
the particular form of expression, the more difficult it becomes 
to preserve a clear sense of just those liberties that may be 
taken with one’s own tongue without contracting the foreign 
idiom. 

In short, Miss Hillard’s translation of the Convito will be 
welcomed by English students of Dante unacquainted with 
this work ; and even to those thoroughly familiar with Italian, 
it will help to elucidate those obscure passages which so 
frequently recur in Dante’s works, and render the whole 
chapter containing them more or less incomprehensible. 





THE EUPHRATES AGAIN* 

WE thought we knew all that was to be told, or at any rate, 
all that we should care to hear, about an expedition the out- 
come of which, though so muvh was expected in the far-off 
days when it took place, has as yet, if we except the opening 
of the River Karun, explored and reported navigable up to 
Shuster by General Chesney, been practically wil; yet we 
find we were mistaken. Although the Commander himself 
published its history, although Countess Nostitz (Madame 
Helfer) threw upon it many striking side-lights, and although 
the Life of General Chesney, brought out so late in the day, 
deals pretty extensively with the subject, as it could not fail 
to do, Dr. Ainsworth, one of the two veteran survivors, 
justifies the publication of his “ Personal Narrative” on the 
grounds that “no fully detailed account of the Expedition has 
yet been given to the public,” although “it stands really 
without a parallel in the history of similar undertakings, 
alike for the novelty and magnitude of the enterprise, for the 
scale upon which it was got up, for the difficulties it had to 
encounter, and for the importance of the results obtained,” 
and adds that it would be a loss to all future times if some 
attempt were not made to chronicle these facts. Dr. Ains- 
worth is quite right in saying that General Chesney, in his 
anxiety to do justice to the subject, attempted too much. 
Instead of rapidly bringing before the public the arduous 
labours and stirring incidents of the undertaking, he expended 
years on a ponderous historical and geographical work, of 
great value and interest, indeed, to the student, but most un- 
likely to be perused by the general reader, and did not bring 
out what Dr. Ainsworth fairly calls his “ official” account of 
the Expedition until the whole thing had faded out of most 
memories. It was the nature of the man to abhor the super- 
ficial, and endeavour to dive to the bottom of whatever he was 
engaged in,—a good quality in itself, but one which, with the 
latitude allowed to it by Chesney, was fatal to the prompt seizing 
of literary opportunity ; and this is the more singular inasmuch 
as promptness in action was one of his distinguishing charac- 
teristics. When he did at last tell the story of the Expedition, 
it was but curtly in connection with much other matter. 

The author of the present volumes shows very clearly that 
the extent of the surveys and geological and antiquarian 
researches carried out by the Expedition, has never been made 
known, and as he himself bore a very large part in them, as 
well as in the determination of the positions of a number of 
ancient sites, and had also collected during his travels much 
interesting and amusing matter, he decided to give his in- 
formation to the public. If we find a few dry pages here and 
there, the book is, in the main, readable as well as instructive. 
The writer, on his guard against repeating a twice-told tale, 
touches lightly upon what we already know, and devotes him- 
self more especially to explorations carried out or assisted in 
by himself, some of them having taken place on the return 





* A Personal Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition. By William Francis 
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journey, and after the Commander had left for India. In 
doing this, Dr. Ainsworth has contrived to give a clearer 
general idea than any we at present recollect of the appearance 
of the River Euphrates and the country lying about its banks, 
its picturesque and sometimes grand scenery, its towns, its ruins, 
its vast tracts of rich soil now lying desert, the multitudinous 
ancient canals and comparatively modern aqueducts that once 
rendered them fertile, and the birds, beasts, trees, and flowers 
to be met with, now and then reconstructing for us in a few 
eloquent words the former glories of some desolate but striking 
remnant of former days, his loyal, kindly, sympathetic 
spirit showing itself all through the narrative, not only in 
speaking of his chief, his comrades, “the dear old steamer,” 
and all belonging to it, but even of the poor pig and her little 
ones that made such a gallant chase after the uncanny black 
monster which met their vision for the first time. His work 
was that of surgeon and geologist; but being also an ardent 
naturalist and antiquarian, he devoted himself, as far as time 
permitted, to researches in those sciences, and as a good 
classical scholar, had also an especial interest in places the 
identity of which had been concealed by change of nomen- 
clature. In some instances, he was the first to discover such 
identity ; where others had been before him in the field, he is 
always careful to mention their researches and refer to their 
works, not confining himself to the time of his own travels, 
but bringing things down as nearly as may be to the present 
state of our information. When speaking of the ancient 
‘stronghold Arsace, now Azaz, called by Ptolemy Ariseria, 
and in crusading times Artasia and Arthusia (from ar or 
are, a citadel), Dr. Ainsworth takes occasion to insist on the 
paucity of anything like correct geographical detail in con- 
nection with the exploits of the Crusaders, truly saying that 
“in countries like Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, where 
the natural beauties are so great, and the archeological and 
scenic features are generally of the most picturesque character, 
they would gain by such details to an unimagined extent.” 
This remark holds equally good with regard to many por- 
tions of history, sacred and profane, for which reason special 
interest attaches to the writer’s chapter on the fatherland 
of Abraham, and to that on the Principality of the captive 
Jews. His impressions of Babylon he describes as in some 
measure disappointing, so vast a space being covered with in- 
numerable mounds and shapeless heaps. He claims, however, 
to have been the first to recognise in the Mujelibe the site of 
Babel, which previous explorers had placed at the larger 
mound, the Mujaliba, or “house of the captives.” He was 
also so happy as to identify the Birs Nimrid with Borsippa, 
which identification has since been confirmed by means of the 
cylinders found by Sir Henry Rawlinson. 


Of the vast Babylonian marshes Dr. Ainsworth gives a 
striking account, of which we can only transcribe a portion. 
The steamer had been enticed by the long-limbed, long-haired, 
half-amphibious, and all but naked Khazail Arabs who live at 
Lemlun into an unnavigable branch of the river, and the writer 
says :— 

** Beyond the channel we were in, calm, glassy, and diversified 
by flowering plants, we could distinguish from the deck that all 
around us was water, out of which grew plants of the reed, rush, 
and flag kind, and tall grasses, which in these latitudes assume the 
port and bearing of reeds, while the reeds themselves become 
bamboos. Amid this dense vegetation were meres or lakelets, 
interspersed with great white lilies and other large and beautiful 
flowering plants, amid which stately pelicans sailed about, as if 
proud of the undisputed possession of such safe and tranquil 
retreats. In the distance were some grassy spots on which an 
occasional buffalo was seen feeding, or on the extreme limits of 
which some dusky encampment of the Arabs was just perceptible, 
while on the very verge of the horizon, and rising out of the sea 
of reeds and grasses, the lofty mounds of sun-dried bricks of 
Khaldea proper could be faintly discerned, lighted up by the dying 
raysof the sun...... Islanded amidst this wilderness of waters 
were also occasionally to be seen the reed tombs of sheikhs or 
holy men, whilst a few of the living members of the dwellers in 
the marsh stole stealthily along in their light canoes, from mere 
to mere, by narrow, invisible channels known only to themselves, 
till they got into the neighbourhood of the steamer. .... . Sun- 
set cast a red glare of splendour over this extraordinary scene. 
Birds began to wing their heavy flights with prolonged screeches, 
and the far-off villages were obscurely illuminated by the early 
night-fires, becoming so many beacons to the Khazailees, who now 
paddled away in their canoes along the golden flood, rising up 
giant-like out of the surrounding reeds and rushes, and cheering 
their way home with songs and choruses responding to one another, 
till the savage sounds were lost in the distance and everything 
was enveloped in the stillness of night.” 


Dr. Ainsworth is a great lover of Nature, and has an eye 


for all her beauties—he is rapturous over the palm forest; 
“one of the most glorious visions of the East ”—but we sn 
not quote him any more. We will leave the reader to discover 
for himself how much of interest his volumes contain, and can 
only just allude to the excursion to the Persian Apennines 
and the Cave of Shapur, on which occasion a buffalo makes off 
with a water-melon which the traveller had utilised ag a 
pillow; and to the journey homewards through Kurdistan 
where the copper-mines of Arghana were visited and ethie 
beautiful mountain scenery traversed. Many curious ang 
amusing anecdotes are given,—for instance, that of Dervish 
Ali, alias Mr. Elliott, who exchanged his wife for a donkey ag 
being the more useful animal; and that of the fish that g 
opportunely jumped in at the window of the cabin in the 
‘Euphrates,’ when poor Caldon, who was dying, had just ex. 
pressed a wish for some, and been told there was no means of 
getting any, as the vessel was going too fast. 

The least satisfactory part of Dr. Ainsworth’s book is the 
map, which might have been much more detailed. However, 
he has done his best to make up for omissions by giving a 
carefully prepared list of sites, with the distances between 
them. On the whole, we think he has brought ont a usefyl 
book of reference with regard to the countries traversed. We 
may close this notice with the author’s own appropriate ques. 
tion :—‘“ How long are these lands, with their great centres of 
population, power, and prosperity, to remain dormant under 
an utterly supine and incapable government, and when are 
they to be restored by railway communication or otherwise to 
the great families which constitute the present nations of the 
earth, when toiling in common in the arts of peace and 
industry, and of a united brotherhood?” 





COLCHESTER.* 
Mr. Curts does not seem able to urge much in favour of the 
present attractions of Colchester ; for, he tells us, the one thing 
for which it is now famous is the oyster-fishery. Nor in his 
general estimate of the place will any one accuse him of being 
too enthusiastic :—“ Colchester was never the See of a Bishop, 
and therefore entitled to the rank of a city; it failed even to 
attain to the dignity of a county town. It only ranks among 
the towns of England as a Parliamentary borough, the 
thriving centre of a large agricultural district ; but its ancient 
history, its Roman walls, its Saxon church, its Norman castle, 
its brick Priory church, and its profusion of Roman antiquities, 
make it a place of the greatest interest for the historian and 
archeologist.” From the time of Henry III. to the great 
Civil War, it has little place in the political history of the 
country, and it is remarkable that its vast fortress should 
never have played any important part in our history. It was, 
however, on the north side of this building, and close to the 
wall, that the tragic scene which has cast such a blot upon the 
fame of General Fairfax was enacted ; we allude to the deaths 
of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, who were shot by 
Fairfax’s orders after the siege of the town was over and they 
had surrendered with the rest of the garrison. For years after- 
wards, the inhabitants of the town had a tradition that no grass 
would grow upon the spot where the blood of those two officers 
was spilled. The greater portion of the original wall remains, to 
the average height of ten feet, and Mr. Cutts is probably right 
in his remark that the existing Roman remains of Colchester 
have not excited the wide interest to which they are entitled, 
as “by far the most perfect remains of the kind in the 
country.” We wonder how many persons, outside the circle 
of historians and antiquarians, are aware that Colchester was 
the first town the Romans built in Britain, or that it was 
founded about 50 A.D. by the Emperor Claudius to com- 
memorate the victory which made him master of the Southern 
part of the island. Fewer still would know that half-a- 
century earlier it had a distinct historical existence as @ 
Royal town, the Camulodunum of Cunobelin, and was the 
political centre of South Britain; or that, half-a-century 
earlier still, it was the Oppidum or entrenched fastness of the 
Trinobantes. Only a few relics of artistic excellence or 
costliness have been found, though articles of domestic use, 
personal ornaments, fragments of pottery, and coins are s0 
plentiful, that public museums and private collections all over 
the country have been enriched by contributions. Nor are 
there any traces to show where the principal places and public 





* Colchestcr. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A., sometime Hon. Secretary, Essex 
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eens : 
puildings were situated; yet the pavements of red tesserx 
which mark the sites of the Roman houses are very numerous. 


Of Camulodunum, the earlier Colchester, Mr. Cutts says 
the derivation and meaning are quite unknown, though he 
thinks the town of Camulos the most plausible name as yet 
suggested for its derivation. He neither supports nor con- 
demns the conjecture of an able local writer on Colchester, 
that the coincidence between the Camelot of the Arthurean 
cycle, or Camelotdun, the city of Camelot, and the Latinised 
form, Camulodunum, is so marked that it can hardly be acci- 
dental. Nor does he mention the further conjecture that in 
the Arthur of Camelot there are distinct traces of the great 
Cunobelin, and that Arthur, the Champion of Christianity, 
may be identified with Constantine the Great, who is believed 
to have sprung from Colchester. Two native celebrities are 
well known beyond the precincts of their county. We allude 
to “Old King Cole,” the modern impersonation of the 
mythical King Coel, and to Cunobelin, the Cymbeline of 
Shakespeare. It is a shock to one’s feelings to find that the 
hero of our nursery-rhymes existed only in the imagination 
of the good people of Colchester, whose predecessors, wanting 
a name for one of the early British Kings who had reigned in 
their town, selected the one suggested by the name of the 
place, Colchester,—the castle of King Coel. But as regards 
Cunobelin, history and tradition are more in accord, and he is 
gaid to have been more powerful than any of the British 
Princes who had preceded him. 


Mr. Cutts is silent about the controversies which have taken 
place between archeologists as to the origin of Colchester 
Castle, and yet, we suppose, no one understands better than 
Mr. Cutts the points in dispute, and probably no one has a 
stronger claim to form an opinion upon them. The fact that 
his book is published under the editorship of Mr. Freeman, 
of course carries with it the approval of the Norman Con- 
quest historian, and consequently will secure many adherents 
for its statements, whether they have been repudiated or not. 
Mr. Cutts writes with an air of authority that comes partly 
from his knowledge of Colchester, and partly from the 
assurance that he is backed up by Mr. Freeman; but we 
think he should have given his readers the pro’s and 
con’s of the points archeologists have fought over so 
keenly. A stranger to the early history of Colchester would 
not gather from Mr. Cutts’s book that there had been any im- 
portant questions at issue, but would accept the narrative as 
a matter of course, and yet there are many who will regard it 
as altogether contrary to fact. Mr. Cutts is so satisfied 
that Colchester Castle is of Norman origin, that his only 
reference to any conflicting theory is that the presence of 
Roman bricks in the structure “has led some antiquarians 
to conjecture that the building itself is Roman.” That is a 
summary way of dismissing a theory which some authorities 
uphold with a tenacity equal to his own. If the Norman 
theory be unassailable, there should have been no difficulty 
in arraying and demolishing the arguments for the Roman 
theory; but the mere recital will certainly not satisfy his 
opponents. Who shall decide when archeologists disagree ? 
It is not our province to determine whether Colchester Castle 
is the Temple of Claudius referred to by Tacitus, or is a 
Norman keep built at the close of the eleventh century; 
whether, in the latter case, it was built by the King or by 
Endo Dapifer, his Grand Seneschal; or whether the chamber 
now known as the Museum is the chapel or the crypt. There 
is so remarkable a resemblance between Colchester Castle and 
the White Tower (of London), that Mr. Cutts contends either 
that both were planned by Gundulf of Rochester, or that one 
was copied from the other; whilst some maintain that both 
are Roman structures. Regarding Gundulf as the architect 
of the White Tower, then, Mr. Cutts thinks that Eudo 
borrowed the design and built Colchester Castle. He takes 
some pains to prove that it was Eudo and not the King who 
was the builder; but his only direct evidence comes from 
a document in which he admits there are two blunders, 
whilst his other evidence is of a decidedly negative character. 
He says,—“ There was no reason why the King, in build- 
ing a number of fortresses up and down the country 
for purely military purposes, should order Colchester to 
be of such exceptional magnitude.” Surely one reason 
presents itself directly. Colchester was the most vulnerable 


spot in the East of England, and as towards the close of | 





William the Conqueror’s reign all the great maritime Powers | him surly and ashamed, fits the scene of Quinlough, where folk 


of the North were leagued together against him, this im- 
portant town was specially open to attack; and what was 
more likely than that the King should build an extra-strong 
fortress for its protection ? Moreover, it seems to us improbable 
that Eudo, even though the King’s representative in Colchester, 
and the lord of many manors, should have set himself to build 
a fortress of such unusual size and strength. It is quite 
likely that the King himself should have applied to Gundulf 
for his plans, and then made use of them in constructing his 
castle at Colchester. Mr. Freeman, though he now holds the 
same view as Mr. Cutts on this question, had not adopted it 
when he wrote the first edition of his Norman Conquest. Mr. 
Cutts’s description of the castle itself is meagre, and out of 
proportion to the rest of the book, and we do not think he 
alludes once to the chapel. Is this because he is not sure of 
his footing, or has the architecture of the castle been so 
amply discussed elsewhere that he thought it unnecessary to 
load his pages with any repetition? An interesting addition 
to the chapter about the castle would have been a fac-simile 
of the building as it appeared in 1732, engraved by order of 
the London Antiquarian Society. 

Mr. Cutts’s book will no doubt find many readers beyond 
those of the locality, and we believe it to be the best descrip- 
tion as yet published of the town itself and its past history. 
Other writers have had plenty to say about the castle and its 
construction, but very little about the town. Mr. Cutts has 
provided maps and plans of the town to assist the reader to 
follow the topographical details, and they are very useful, 
except in one instance where the plan and the text are at 
variance. He says that to the Western Gate, being the 
principal one, would be assigned the name of the Pretorian 
Gate, although from time immemorial it had been called the 
Balkan or Balkern; yet on the plan the name is the Decuman 
Gate, a second gate being shown lower down on the west side, 
which is called the “ Postern Gate on the Balkerne Hill.” The 
confusion is increased by Mr. Cutts adding, a few lines further 
on, that the Eastern Gate was the Decuman Gate, the plan 
describing it as the East Hill Gate. If Mr. Cutts is correct in 
stating that the castle is about 600 ft. from the north wall and 
1,100 ft. from the east wall, the plans must be inaccurate, as 
they represent the castle to be nearly equi-distant from those 
walls. These are matters, we imagine, outside the area of con- 
troversy, and doubt concerning them should not be justified 
by a book which rather lays down the law. We think, in 
conclusion, that Mr. Cutts would have done better to have 
relegated to an appendix, the vexed question of the origin of 
the castle and its train of minor controversies. It was scarcely 


becoming that the deliberate opinions of brother-archwologists * 


should be wholly ignored, whilst he put forward as gospel 
what may or may not prove to be true. The partisans of 
the Roman and Norman theories have written warmly and 
positively on the subject, and their arguments are fair and 
reasonable. The leading authorities should assemble at 
Colchester, hear what each has to say, state their own views, 
answer and discuss what has been advanced, and endeavour to 
arrive at some satisfactory agreement upon the moot points. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— 

Plain Frances Mowbray, &c. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
(Murray.)—At the first reading, these stories from the pen of the 
author of ‘ Hurrish” disappoint us; but when we examine the 
grounds for disappointment, we suspect some fault in our habit of 
English criticism. We cling too much to precedent in these 
matters, and are too lazy to apply the newer estimates of human 
life, presently to be matter of course ; we stumble over these 
fragmentary sketches, which have no obvious point or climax, or 
anticipated moral. Yet in them is much true realism or present- 
ment of things as they are, and if_our desire for trite plot or 
sensation be not tickled by these studies in which figures and 
landscape are so faithfully drawn, so truly coloured, our artistic 
taste should be not only satisfied but instructed. The figures 
stand on their feet and are “right,” as few personages of English 
fiction do, and there is much subtle if unobstrusive harmony in 
their relations to their surroundings. Though our first impulse 
may be to dismiss Plain Frances or “ Hammy” Moloney from our 
thoughts, the noble and strong but unexpressed beauty of the 
ugly lady framed in the faded grace of Venice haunts us as a 
chime of bells sweet in its dissonance. The Irish shopkeeper so 
surprised by wealth in his uncouth condition that it makes 
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think and live unconscious of the nineteenth century, and remains 
in our memory, as does the Highlander of Glasgow breeding who 
wastes generous sentiment and self-forgetting adoration on 
Italian greed and mean disloyalty. We ask ourselves why, for 
all their distinctive value, these stories do not “bite” as they 
should. Genius shows itself throughout the texture of Miss 
Lawless’s work as mica in a mountain path; her exact and sym- 
pathetic observation of Nature never fails in brilliant accuracy. 
Her aim, if visible, is always towards what is pure and good. 
Perhaps it is a certain self-conscious restraint that sometimes 
dulls her pages. In “ Hurrish,” her genius swept her away; but 
in some of her other performances there is consciousness of what 
“society ” will say to her, especially when she writes of her own 
world. It disturbs our appreciation of her excellent sketches 
when half-deprecatory adjectives remind us of what con- 
vention demands. Why should “to tell the truth” be inter- 
jected when Frances Mowbray forgot that it was Sunday? Why, 
in the almost perfect idyll, “‘ Namesakes ”—as perfect as anything 
in “Hurrish”—must Miss Lawless “respectfully maintain ” 
any fact she chooses to use in heightening our impression ? 
These blemishes only occur when the author is hesitating ; 
but she need not hesitate, or pad, or use the tricks of some 
novelists who do not know or feel enough to be frankly 
realistic, and who think adjectives as necessary to emphasis 
as italics in a letter. These stories abundantly prove that 
Miss Lawless has not reached the limits of what she can do. 
They are rich in qualities of truth, brilliancy, and breadth that 
probably no other existing writer possesses in the same degree, or 
employs with so fresh an originality. If we have suggested some 
defects, it is because, those defects removed, Miss Lawless should 
permanently hold a foremost place among our writers of fiction. 

Leigh Hunt as Poet and Essayist. With Biographical Intro- 
duction by Charles Kent. (Frederick Warne.)—Mr. Kent’s intro- 
duction, sympathetic on the whole, does justice in blame as well 
as in praise. The extracts, in [poetry and prose, give a very good 
idea of Leigh Hunt’s genius. His essays are scarcely recognised 
as they should be. That they are equal to “Elia” no one would 
maintain ; but the disproportion between the number of readers 
of the two authors is greater than the interval between them 
warrants. 


Notes on my Journey Round the World. By Evelyn Cecil, B.A. 
(Longmans.)—Western Canada, the “ Wild West” in the States, 
Japan, and British India are the chief subjects of Mr. Cecil’s 
“Notes.” He is always sensible and interesting; but it is in 
India, we think, that we see him to the best advantage. He de- 
scribes well, and comments shrewdly. The book is adorned with 
some good illustrations.——Midnight Sunbeams ; or, Bits of Travel 
through the Land of the Norseman, by Edwin Coolidge Kemball 
(Alex. Gardner), records the experiences of an American 
traveller who visited Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and was 
almost uniformly delighted with what he saw. His fifty-six days’ 
trip—which took him as far as the North Cape—cost him just £40. 
He is quite right in saying that so much, both as regards time, 
distance, and pleasure, could hardly be got elsewhere in Europe 
for the same money. 


Daphne’s Daring. By Mrs. A. Phillips. (Joseph Hughes.)— 
Daphne’s Daring is a very charming story. Without intending to 
show any profound study of character, Mrs. Phillips’s creations 
are full of life and personality, the whole action of the story is 
vivid and real, and the description of the slow, well-to-do pro- 
vincial town, with its small excitements and self-importance, which 
serves as its setting, is humorous and not overdrawn. Daphne is 
a very fresh and innocent heroine, and if we are amazed and 
rather incredulous at her absolute want of conventional know- 
ledge at a certain crisis of her life which seems rather in- 
compatible with the propriety and correctness of her bring- 
ing-up and surroundings, we hardly feel that this detracts 
from—it rather adds to—our interest in her fortunes. Her 
sorrows and her joys have a childlike pathos about them, and 
her unshaken loyalty to her husband in a trying moment has 
much in it of simple heroism. The husband himself is but an out- 
line. We are doubtful throughout as to what he will develop into, 
but when we find out in the end that he is honest and good, we 
are ashamed of the worldly wisdom and too expectant precocity of 
our doubts. The cleverest and most amusing character is that of 
Mrs. Lee, Daphne’s mother. Her pride and satisfaction in her 
well brought-up family; her ambition as to the symmetrical dis- 
position of her daughters, the fulfilment of which Daphne’s daring 
behaviour destroys; the triumph of her motherly sympathy and 
affection when the last pathetic remnant of her scheme is swept 
away,—are capitally given. So are the minor sketches of Mr. Lee 
and James. Without aiming to be more than a simple story 
simply and pleasantly told, Daphne’s Daring keeps up the reader’s 
interest throughout, and its merits leave a very happy impression 
upon his mind, 








Sm 

Love Conquers Al. By A.C. Hertford. (Oliphant, Anderson and 
Ferrier.)—This is an exceedingly commonplace little story; iti 
however, harmless, and may find favour with very unexag 
readers. The heroine, Cecil Wilmot, infected with the restlegg 
spirit of the age, takes a very independent step at the 
beginning of the book, and becomes a companion to an elder} 
lady in Sussex. She takes an early opportunity of declaring that 
her choice of a husband shall be neither in the direction of a 
soldier nor a widower, and, of course, meets both combined in 
the person of her minister’s nephew, who has, on his part, formed 
the desperate resolution of trusting no young and beautiful 
woman again. They marry, and so the title of the book is justi. 
fied; but beyond two very hastily expressed opinions, there jg 
marvellously little for love to overcome, and the struggle takes a 
marvellously short time. There is a striving after effect in the 
heroine’s manner, and in the whole tone of the book; its capital 
paper and type forming, to our minds, its chief attraction. 


New Zealand: its History, Vicissitudes, and Progress. By William 
Gisborne. (Petherick and Co.)—This volume is full of facts ang 
statistics, culled from many sources besides personal acquaintance 
with the Colony. The quotations from various authorities are go 
numerous and lengthy, that Mr. Gisborne does not allow his own 
style full play to develop itself into sustained narration or 
description. The book opens with some account of the physica} 
features of New Zealand, which, we are told, were arranged by 
Nature, with the “great end in view” of providing for “the 
growth and spread of commerce.” Then follows a full description 
of the character of the Maoris, of the good work of missionaries 
among them, and of the action of the New Zoaland Company 
which forced the hands of the Government to turn the islands inta 
a British Colony in 1840. From that year down to 1871 the author 
gives a regular history of the Colony, with special fullness ag 
regards the native war between 1860 and 1870. After that date 
the fair Muse of History retires from these pages and gives place 
to the plain person, whoever that may be, who presides over the 
writing of guide-books. Taking each of the provincial districts 
in turn, the author describes with considerable detail their present 
condition and resources. He lays much stress on the exquisite 
scenery of New Zealand, specially in the volcanic region of North 
Island, the beauty of which was by no means all destroyed by the 
great eruption of 1886. He notices, also, the picturesque fiords 
on the West Coast of South Island, of which he says :—“ Nature 
here asserts her predominant sway, and scarcely any trace of man, 
except in the occasional visit of a steamer or an exploring or 
scaling party, is seen. The still, deep waters, walled-in by 
stupendous mountains, rising in places almost precipitously 
5,000 ft. or 6,000 ft. high, the silence only broken here and there by 
roaring cataracts, and the utter loneliness of all around, invest these 
remote scenes with inexpressible grandeur.” Something should 
be done, Mr. Gisborne thinks, to encourage tourists to visit New 
Zealand from Australia, and even more distant places, and not 
only tourists, but invalids are invited. There is a Government 
Sanatorium, with sulphur-baths, in the Hot Lakes district, of 
which we are told, on the highest medical authority, that “the 
marvellous resources of this place, if only they were properly 
advertised and access by rail provided, would cause sufferers to 
congregate from all parts of the world in such numbers as would 
astonish the most sanguine believers initsfuture. I believe there 
is nothing in the world to compare with this as a city of refuge for 
persons who suffer from rheumatism” and certain other specified 
diseases. In the last chapter, the author propounds some sensible 
but rather elementary principles regarding emigration, Free-trade, 
and Imperial Federation, and argues in favour of the entire ex- 
clusion of the Chinese labouring classes from the Australasian 
Colonies, simply on the ground of the overwhelming numbers of 
that race. His argument would not be affected even if the 
Chinese were the best of colonists; “it is quantity and not 
quality which is the insuperable objection ” in his opinion. 


A Third Poetry-Book. Compiled by M. A. Woods. (Mac- 
millan.)—The ‘Second School Poetry-Book,” edited by Miss 
Woods, opened with a poem of Blake, and ended with 
“Pictures from the ‘Faery Queene.’’* The third volume 
of her poetical series begins with Keats, and ends also 
with similar “ Pictures” from Spenser. The compiler has, 
we think, done well in selections of this kind to disregard 
chronological order; but the dates of the poets’ birth and death 
days, if given in an index, would have increased the value of a 
book primarily intended for high-school girls. We venture to say 
that not one girl in a hundred knows what century gave birth to 
such comparatively obscure poets as Watson, Heywood, Habington, 
Daniel, and Lodge, and it would surprise us if they were acquainted 
with the period in which many poets flourished who may be more 
familiar to them by name. Miss Woods takes the widest range 
in her anthology, and gathers some of her flowers in fields but 
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slightly known. If we were to hint a fault, it would be that she 
has strayed too much out of the beaten track, and neglected some 
famous poets for the sake of writers who, although of undoubted 
merit, are not fitted to give pleasure to the youthful student of 
poetry. There are’ poems here more curious than beautiful ; 
put Miss Woods perhaps justifies her choice in saying that 
she makes no claim to include the best, and the best only, 
which was Mr. Palgrave’s aim in his “Golden Treasury.” “I 
have simply done,” she writes, “within the limits of publica- 
tion, what all of us who are lovers of poetry do without 
those limits. I have made a selection such as has pleased myself, 
and may, I hope, please others, and be of use to them in making 
their own.” Certainly the little volume, viewed apart from its 
purpose as a school-book, is delightful from its variety and fresh- 
ness. A lover of poetry must be well read in English verse who 
will not find in it poems with which he is unacquainted, and he 
will find little indeed that he can afford to pass by with in- 
difference. Miss Woods has been wise enough to print some 
poems whose length generally excludes them from selections. The 
second series contained “The Prisoner of Chillon” and “The 
Ancient Mariner ;” in the present volume, “ Adonais” is given 
without abridgment, and so also is “‘Christabel,” a poem which, 
owing to Wordsworth’s high praise of it, perplexed the mind of 
Thomas Moore. 

A Popular Handbook of Physiology and Domestic Medicine. By A. 
E. Bridges, M.D. (J. Hogg.)—Dr. Bridges has given to the 
public in this volume a sensible, practical guide to physical well- 
being and the mental well-being which is so closely allied to it. 
Its subject is not one which we can deal with in detail in these 
columns, but we may generally commend the sound sense and 
good feeling of this manual. 

The Hospital Annual, 1889. Edited by Henry C. Burdett. (The 
Hospital, Salisbury Court.)—The title-page describes this book as 
“containing a review of the position and requirements of the 
voluntary charities, and an exhaustive record of hospital work for 
the year,” and also giving a “useful and reliable guide to English 
hospitals, dispensaries, nursing institutions, and asylums.” It is 
needless to say that it is full of interesting figures. The total cost 
of the ten largest hospitals per bed varies from £102 15s. 11d. 
(King’s College) to £61 18s. 3d. (London); but then, King’s 
College has 151 beds occupied to the London’s 644. Alcohol costs 
per bed from £3 3s. 10d. (St. George’s) to 16s.6d. (Guy’s). Going 
to the provincial hospitals, we find £58 11s. 5d. at Manchester, and 
£43 10s. 4d. at Glasgow. The variations are less and the average 
cost much smaller. The Derbyshire Children’s Hospital has an 
average cost as low as £19 13s. 4d. We quote these figures with 
a full knowledge that there are many modifying circumstances 
which should be known and considered before any conclusion can 
be drawn. 

The Lambeth Conferences of 1867, 1878, 1888. Edited by Randall 
T. Davidson. (S.P.C.K.)—The Dean of Windsor has here 
collected the official Reports and Resolutions of the three Con- 
ferences, with lists of the Bishops present, &c. There is much 
that is interesting in the collection. Let any one read, for instance, 
the first draft of the Preamble with that ultimately adopted. 
One thing is abundantly clear, that the Conference has grown 
greatly in numbers, and we may add, judgment. 

Chronicles of Glenbuckie. By Henry Johnston. (David 
Douglas, Edinburgh.)—This is one of the best, simplest, and 
most veracious books dealing with the lights and shadows of 
Scotch country life that have been published for many years. 
It tells the story of a typical Ayrshire country parish, of less than 
twenty-five square miles in area, “bounded on the west by the 
sea and on the east by a pleasant range of green hills,” during 
the period which intervened between the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1832 and the formation of the Free Church in 1843. At 
this time even more than now, the Minister was the centre of 
parochial life in Scotland. He was not so much the dominating 
personality in a parish as a kind of pervading social and intel- 
lectual atmosphere. So the Chronicles of Glenbuckie are almost 
of necessity full of the Minister, in this case the Rev. Robert 
MecWhinnie, who in the second chapter comes home to it 
with his newly married wife, and in the last is seen preparing to 
remove from Glenbuckie, (which has gone over almost en masse to 
Spiritual Independence) to Kilmallie which has stood by the 
Establishment. At intervals, indeed, during Mr. Johnston’s 290 
pages, Mr. McWhinnie appears and makes a few remarks, 
telling the history of the parish in instalments, and his own 
story as well, in which his wife’s rebellion against the toddy- 
drinking traditions of Glenbuckie plays an important part. 
On the whole, however, we do not get too much of Mr. Mc- 
Whinnie, which is just as well, for he is rather a poor creature 
at the best. There are some excellent Scotch characters in the 


Radical, who is softened and in almost all respects changed for 
the better by his hapless attachment to Maggie Winlestrae, a 
poor girl who has “gone astray,” and on whom Pinkie has taken 
compassion ; Mysie Shaw, the poor spaewife; and Robert Simp- 
son, the humorous and yet resolute elder. The courtship of Peter 
Shule, the astute and selfish “betheral,” and the well-to-do 
widow whom he marries, and the strife between Simpson and the 
hot-headed Major Macilorum as the champions of Spiritual In- 
dependence and “ Erastianism ” respectively, are incidents which 
are remarkably well worked out. Mr. Johnston’s English language 
and Scotch dialect are alike irreproachable. The Chronicles of 
Glenbuckie can hardly, indeed, be too warmly praised. 
A History of the University of Cambridge. By J. Bass Muliinger. 
(Longmans.)—Those who have read with great pleasure Mr. Bass 
Mullinger’s large History of the University of Cambridge from 
the earliest times to the accession of Charles I., will not be dis- 
appointed with the smaller but more compendious volume which 
he has contributed to Professor Creighton’s “Epochs of Church 
History.” It is almost an ideal work of the kind, admirably 
condensed, well arranged in chapters and paragraphs, and most 
carefully indexed. Naturally enough, and looking at his volume 
from the “ Epochs of Church History” standpoint, Mr. Mullinger 
himself dwells particularly on the points which he claims to have 
made out,—that it was in Cambridge that the Reformation in 
England really began ; that there Puritanism first appeared as a 
separate organisation; and that there “a movement which most 
materially influenced the religious thought of the seventeenth 
century—the teaching of the Cambridge Platonists—took its rise 
and made its most important contributions to the cause of freedom 
and toleration.” But at least equal in interest to the chapters 
which seek to make good these propositions, are those portions of 
the book which tell the different stories of pre-academic, of 
mediaval, and of modern Cambridge. But why does Mr. Mullinger, 
in alluding to Sir William Hamilton’s famous attack in the 
Edinburgh Review on the Cambridge system of education, speak 
somewhat slightingly of “a Scotch professor of logic and meta- 
physics”? Sir William’s reputation—whether it was well founded 
or ill founded—was more than Scotch; it was European. 
Practicable Socialism. By the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. 
Barnett. (Longmans.)—Both the praiseworthy efforts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Barnett in the direction of social reform, and the various 
magazine and other essays in which they have embodied their 
experiences, and the theories of the realisation of “ practicable 
socialism ” which they have based on these experiences, are so 
well known, that it is only necessary to say now that their various 
papers have been colle2ted and published in a handy book form. 
They are eminently wo'th reading, for both the incumbent of St. 
Jude’s and Mrs. Barnett have an interesting style; and even 
when one differs from them—and one differs from them often—one 
finds much in their writing to sympathise with. As a graphie 
picture of the misery and poverty now to be found in the East 
End, there is hardly any better book for reference and other 
purposes than Practicable Socialism. 


The Princess Daphne (Belford, Clarke, and Co., New York), is a 
story of America and England, vulgarity and Bohemianism, love 
and death, slang, senuousness, and occultism. It seems to have 
been to some extent inspired by Théophile Gautier, and perhaps 
this may account for its unpleasantly erotic character, though 
not, of course, for the “transmigration of souls,” or for 
whatever is the synonym of this old process in the vocabu- 
lary of occultism. But there is a great deal of literary faculty, 
particularly in the way of character-analysis, diffused over and, 
in a sense, wasted on The Princess Daphne. When the powers of 
the writer are better disciplined, and when he finds a better 
subject, he will probably produce much superior work. This book 
is worthy of attention for the promise indicated, rather than 
directly exhibited, by it. 

New Epirions.—Oliver Cromwell: the Man and his Mission. By 
J. Allanson Picton. (Cassell and Co.) Coral Reefs. By 
Charles Darwin. (Smith and Elder.)—The first edition of 
this work was published in 1842, the second in 1874. The 
present issue is not a little increased in value by the addi- 
tion of an appendix by Professor T. G. Bonney, in which 
is given “A Summary of the Principal Contributions to the 
History of Coral Reefs since the Year 1874.” The writer sums 
up very carefully in this paper the views of various observers 
during the last fifteen years. Some of these have been hostile to 
Darwin’s theory, and it is conceded that much may be said against 
it. Professor Bonney concludes by saying that “as the evidence 
at present stands, it is insufficient to justify a decision adverse to 
Mr. Darwin’s theory as a general explanation.”——Miss N. 
D’Anvers’ History of Art is reissued in two volumes. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The first deals with “ Architecture and Sculpture,” 








book,—in particular, James Pinkie, the eminently self-confident | 


and has an introduction from the pen of Professor T. Roger- 
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Smith ; the second treats of “ Painting of all Schools,” and has 
been revised and enlarged by Mr. Frank Cundall. In fiction, 
we have Under the Stars and Under the Crescent : a Romance of East 
and West, by Edwin De Leon (Sampson Low and Cb.) ; and from 
the same publishers, Half-Way: an Anglo-French Romance, by Miss 
Betham-Edwards; and The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat, by 











William Black.——The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane. By Frank 
Barrett. (Cassell and Co.) Little Mrs. Murray. By F. C. 
Philips. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) Clues ; or, Leaves from 


a Chief Constable’s Note-Book, by William Henderson (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier), belongs, we suppose, to the “truth that is 
stranger than fiction.” 


Reprints.—The third volume of Professor Morley’s “Caris- 
brooke Library” (Routledge and Sons) is The Earlier Life and 
Works of Daniel Defoe. The first chapters of the “ Life,” as 
told by the editor, bring us down to the year 1697, when Defoe, 
who was in his thirty-sixth or thirty-seventh year, published his 
‘Essay on Projects.” Then comes another chapter, followed by 
“The True-Born Englishman ;” a fourth, with the famous “ Shortest 
Way with Dissenters,” and “ A Hymn to the Pillory ;” and a fifth, 
bringing down the biography as far as 1706. After this, again, 
we have ‘‘ Memories of Sundry Transactions in the World of the 
Moors,” and “ A True Relation of the Apparition of Mrs. Veal.” 
Dr. Tonnies edits, with a preface and critical notes, The 
Elements of Law, Natural and Politic, of Thomas Hobbes; and 
Behemoth, or the Long Parliament, of the same writer. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.)—This latter is now printed for the first time 
from the original copy, and gives sundry suppressed passages. 
In the series of “Old English Dramas,” edited, with notes and 
introduction, by T. Evan Jacob, B.A. (Reeves and Co.), we have 
a volume containing two plays, The Birth of Merlin and The Life 
and Death of Thomas, Lord Crumwell. From Messrs, Routledge, 
in their “ Pocket Library,” we get Scott’s Lord of the Isles, and 
Tragedies, by T. N. Talfourd. The tragedies are Ion, The Athenian 
Captive, and Glencoe. To these are added verses and sonnets. 
The Fall of the House of Ussher, and other Tales and Prose Writings 
of Edgar Poe, edited, with introduction, by Ernest Rhys; and 
Political Orations, from Wentworth to Macaulay (Walter Scott).—— 
The A B C (Elliott Stock), is “a fac-simile reprint of the earliest 
extant English reading-book,” for which an introduction has been 
furnished by Mr. E. 8S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 


Magazines, Erc.—We have received the following for June :— 
The Art Journal.—The Magazine of Art.—The Scottish Art Review. 
—No. 12 of Our Celebrities, containing portraits of M. Waddington, 
Count Hatzfeldt, and M. de Staal—The English Illustrated 
Magazine.—No. 12 of Arli:tic Japan.—lhe Classical Review.—The 
Anglican Church Magazine—The Journal of Philology.—The 
Asclepiad.—The Archeological Review.—The Homiletic Magazine. 
—The Theological Monthly.—The Expositor—The Homilist—The 
Month.—The Sword and Trowel.—The Monthly Packet.—Col- 
burn’s United Service Magazine—The Naval and Military 
Magazine.—Longman’s Magazine-—The Forum.—The Scots Maga- 
zine—The Woman's World.—Lucifer.—North-Country Lore and 
Legend.—The Gentleman’s Magazine-—Atalanta.—The County 
Council Magazine.—Temple Bar.—Belgravia.—London Society.—The 
Argosy.—The [Irish Monthly.—Tinsley’s Journal.—The Juridical 
Review.—The Atlantic Monthly.—Harper’s Magazine.—Lippincott’s 
Magazine—The Century Magazine—The Hospital.—IUustrations.— 
Chambers’s Journal.—Good Words.—The Quiver.—The Leisure Hour. 
—The Sunday at Home.—The Sunday Magazine——The Girl’s Own 
Paper.—Harper’s Young Peopie——The Boy’s Own Paper. 




















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—_—~>>—— 
Allen (G.), Tents of Shem, 3 vols. cr 8V0 ......sseceeeseeeeeeeres (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Baker (F. B.), Sternness of Christ’s Teaching, cr 8VO w4.....0.000 (Macmillan) 2/6 
Behind the Bungalow, by ‘‘ Eha,’’ cr 8vo +.(Thacker) 6/0 
Boultwood (H.), A Sailor’s Darling, cr 8V0....ss..c.ssseeceesssseeseeseesersee (Jarrold) 1/6 
Bradlaugh (C.), Rules, Customs, &c., of House of Commons...(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Brooksmith (E. J.), Woolwich Mathematical Papers, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Carlyle (J. W.), Early Letters of, edited by D. G. Ritchie, 8vo (Sonnenschein) 12/0 
Carter (J. P.), Elementary Arithmetic, Eton, cr 8V0..........0+.s00008 +..(Drake) 3/0 
Delitzsch (F.), New Commentary on Genesis, Vol. II., 8vo ...(T, & T. Clark) 10/6 
Edgar (A.), The Bibles of England, 810 ..0....c0.ssseeeee seeseeeeesenee seeeded (Gardner) 7/6 











Graham (R.), Elementary Algebra, cr 8vo... 
Grembe (A.), Flora of Switzerland, 12mo..., 







Hervey (C.), Putt’s Notions, cr 8voO .......44 

Japp (A. H.), Days with Industrials, er 8vo a 

Kelleher (J.), Possession in the Civil Law, 870 ws.ccccsssereesesseeseeee i 
Kelleher (J.), Principles of Specific Performance and Mistake, 8vo (Thacker) 16/0 
Bimreder 1G.) Roem, TMG 5. 0. 6s cass secs sscscnsasssvediivenssebsasancescsedl (Macmillan) 1/6 
Lee (E.), Pharaoh’s Daughter, 12mo..............006 (Arrowsmith) 1/6 
Macdonald (D.), Oceania, Linguistic, &c., 12M ..........ccceesecsescceseres (8. Low) 6/0 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Old Pinchusion, 4to ...... (Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
Norris (W. B.), The Bogue, Cr Sv0 .......00..0.ccrcrcersesecesserceceves dsnpvenntl Bentley) 6/0 
Clinbant (ilies); LAAT Oar, CF BV0;......00.srcenssessaseerecsosecessnnsestenct (Longman:) 6/0 
Pendlebury (C.), Examination Papers in Arithmetic, cr 8vo_............... Bell) 2/6 


2 
Percival (W. S.), Land of the Dragon, 8V0 ........0....+0000...(Hurst & Blackett) 12/0 
Pillinger (R.), Cavalry Roll-Book, 32mo ...... (Gale & Polden) 2/6 





. . crs 
Rawlinson (G.), Kings of Israel and Judah, cr 8vo 










Ridgeway (0. J.), Is not this the Christ? cr 8vo .....0 gut (Nisbet) 2/6 
Searelle (L ), Dawn of Death, cr 8vo ........ siesserdke ~- Rieesoaton) 2 
Smith (H.), Poems, 12M0......0.scseseesescccccccccce et “@llaominen, 48 
Spurgeon (OC. H.), Salt-Cellars, er 8vo ........ ; Mian) 5 


Stevenson (R. L.), The Wrong Box, cr 80 .....s.seesseecees 
Sturgis (J.), Comedy of a Country House, 2 vols. er 8vo 





Theal (G. McC ), History of South Africa, 8V0 ........cc.6006.. (Sonn a aurray) 240 
Von Orelli (C. V.), Prophecies of Isaiah, 8vo ... ~-{ponmenschein) 15/0 
ar Scare in Europe, L2M0 ........cssesseseeessseressseresscerssee teeeneeeeaces (: Lo ) 106 
Welles'ey (Marquis of), by Colonel G. B. Malleson, cr 8vo ...... (W. ‘Alleny a6 
Whailey (J. L.), Roll of Officers, Old Lancashire Militia (Army & Navy 0. 3 2/6 
Woolwich Handbook for Information of Candidates, 12mo ............ (Clowes) a 
eee! 

Se 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


2 Yearly, 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdon .., ae a he oe £1 8 6014 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany one 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... 


“LIBERTY” 
_ ART 
FABRICS 


For Dresses 


110 64.015 3.4.0 7 8 
oe 112 6.....016 3.4.0 8 9 














“LIBERTY” 
PRINTED COTTONS 
(IN JAVA DESIGNS), 
FOR WASHING DRESSES, 


Price 10s. 6d. per piece of about 9} to 10 
long, 32 inches wide, wat 
Half-pieces cut without extra charge, 
Summer Patterns post-free, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


and Furniture. 
Beautiful & Inexpensive 
Summer Patterns post-free, 


LIBERTY & CO. 








OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES, 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
mhysiiane YP GUNTER, M.D. 
ysicians< O. J. b -» M.B. Canta 
SMEDLEY'S. Cosident) we 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 

Terms—23 to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


MATLOCEK, 











VISION. 





VAN 





| For one pair of eyes which fail from old age, a dozen are 
| result of wearing spectacles which are made by the gross, 
| and so cannot, as a rule, suit any person’s requirements 
urately. 
Mr. BROWNING’S system of suiting the sight is to care- 
fully test the eyes without the use of atropine or beNa- 
| specially, under his own supervision, for each person who 
applies to him, the lenses being worked to suit all pecu- 
Without these precautions are taken, no glasses will pre 
| Serve the vision unimpaired. 
| Our Eyes,’’ now in its seventh edition), may be consulted 
| free of charge in all cases of failing vision, at his Consulting 
' sington Railway Station): and at 63 Strand, W.C. 
HOUTEN’S 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 
SCHWEITZER’S 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA, 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Oocoa 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 





Price (A.), Hilary St, John, 2 vols, cr,8V0  ....secseceereeeeeee( Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 





worn out by the use of improper spectacles, This is the 
| ace’ 
| donna, and then have a pair of spectacles or folders made 
liarities of vision and the frames made to fit the features. 
| JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author of 
Rooms, 35 Alfred Place West, S.W. (opposite South Ken- 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
COCOATINA. 
in the market.’”’ It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


is 
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«EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FOUNDED 1762 
On the Mutual Principle, whereby all Profits belong} to 


the Assured. 


THE INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £4,250,000. 





The Society transacts Life Assurance for the SOLE 
BENEFIT OF ITS MEMBERS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. 
NO COMMISSION. 





The entire Expenses of Management less than 3 per cent. 


of Annual Income. 





For full papers, apply to the ACTUARY, at the 


Society’s Offices, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 23rd, 1889. Any person unable to attend Divine 
Worship on that day is requeste1 to send his or her contribution to the Lord 
Mayor. Cheques and Post Office Orders, made payable to the Secretary, Mr. 
Henry N. Custance, should be crossed ‘* Bank of England,” and sent to the 
Mansion House. 

OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The RIGHTH ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session will be held on 
TUESDAY, Jure 25th, 1889 (and not on the 18th), at the ROYAL SCHOOL of 
MINES, 28 Jermyn Street, 8.W., at 7.45 p.m., when a Paper will be read by Dr. 
G. B. LONGSTAFF, M.A., on “* Suggestions for the Census of 1891.’’ 


DWARD THRING MEMORIAL FUND. 


The Committee appeal to OLD UPPINGHAM BOYS and others for further 
CONTRIBUTIONS to this Fund. The Committee now have about £1,790 at their 
disposal, A Statue of Mr. Thring is being executed by Mr. Brock, A-R. A., anda 
tender has been accepted for building the Memorial Chapel or Galilee. The Com- 
wittee estimate that £300 more will be required to carry out the work and to 
cover all expenses. Subscriptions to be sent to the Rev. G. H. MULLINS, 
Uppingham, Hon. Treasurer of the Fund, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 


—— 











The ONE-HUNDRED and ELEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 
Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s, Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY. 
NOW OPEN, 9 a.m. to7 p.m, 


SUMMER EXHIBITION, 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 











T HE NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 9 till7. Admission, 1s, 


A™ DEL SOCIETY.—NATIONAL GALLERY. 








In accordance withthe resolution passed at the last Annual General Meeting, 
the Collection of Water-Colour Copies from ancient Italian, Flemish, and German 
Masters, which have been published in Chromolithography, has been lent to the 
Trustees of the NATIONAL GALLERY, and is now exhibited in two lower rooms 
of that building. The remaining Collection of Unpublished Drawings, amounting 
to nearly 200, may still be seen at the Society’s Gallery, from 10 till5; Saturdays, 
10till 4. Admission free, 


19 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—ADMISSION of NEW 
MEMBERS. 

It has been resolved to-day by the Council that all persons who may enter as 
Members of the Society during the present year shall be immediately promoted 
to the Class of Second Subscribers, instead of remaining for some time in the 
Class of Associates as formerly, By order, 

19 St. James’s Street, §.W., May 15th, 1889, D, H. GORDON, Secretary. 


DL. H. GORDON, Secretary. 

















HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20. Ages, under 15 and under 
13.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Fight boys have 
just passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University, Nine 
passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 
Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PRINCIPAL—Miss BISHOP. 

The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College on JULY 
llth and12th. The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in connection with it :— 

One of £10 a year for two years. 
One of £30 a year for three years. 
Twenty-one of £30 a year for one year. 

Holders of these Scholarships will be eligible at the end of their first year's 
residence for FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for two years, of 
which twelve are awarded annually, 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £20, for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Particulars from Rev. the WARDEN, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Arm: 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £7 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master, 


pz SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 

Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


TUTTGART, REINSBURGSTRASSE 10.—Miss 
KATE SERCOMBE, L.L.A., receives a LIMITED NUMBER of ELDER 
GIRLS. Special advantages for German, Music, and Painting. Home comforts, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys, 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 























we MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered fer competition in JULY next.—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. i 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXAIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 2nd. At least Ten Scholarships and several Exhibitions will 

be open to Competition,—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. : 


HE HIGH SCHOOL, BLACKBURN.—A FRENCH or 

SWISS LADY required as LANGUAGE MISTRESS. Essential quali- 

fications are:—Proved ability in teaching large cla:ses3, power of, sympathetic 

i * health and energy. Salary, £110.—Address, the H#AD- 
s Ss. 


NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C.P., 24 Harley Street, W. 


‘NT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETI- 
TION in SEPTEMBER, 1889. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the University of London, and may 
joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
metts are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


























Miss M. BRAMSTON, 41 Dingwall Road, Croydon, will 
have VACANCIES in SEPTEMBER for two or three girls between 12 
and 18. Instruction given at High School, or otherwise where desirable. 


PSOM COLLEGE, SURREY. 


Heapv-Master—The Rev. T. N. HART SMITH, M.A., 
late Assistant-Master at Mar)borough College. 
Fourteen Assistant-Masters. 

Classical and Modern Sides, 

Special preparation for London Matriculation and Science Exams., and for 
the Army and Civil Service. 

House system. Boarders received by the Head-Master. Chapel, Library, 
Gymnasium, Swimming-Bath, Carpenter’s Shop, Fives-Courts, and excellent 
Playing-Fields. 

SEVEN OPEN ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY for Boys under 14. 
For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
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AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS. of 27 snd 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 


WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the* 


READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling. on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIOMLCALS —CATALOGUES sent on application. 


| = Stare and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPULITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prenared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
In qnartit-es at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptious and 
Donations toward the Fands of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 





A SEQUEL TO “THE LADIES LINDOREs > 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 


NEW NOvet, 
“LADY CAR: the Sequel of g 


RANSOM, BOUVERIK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS. see ae 
CLAIMS PAID ... se one ae 


1848, 


ee =£9,500,000 
re 10,000,000 


London : 


Life,” is now ready in 1 vol., price 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE 


—Thoronebly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
Large swimming-bath. 


rooms. Eight lawntennis courts, 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 


HOTEL. 
Private baths. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Outsipe Pace, TWFLVE GUINEAS, 


LOUIS 









PAGO .....scsecessssssererceseeesseeseeeL 10 10 0 | Narrow Column £310 0 
Half-Page ..... Susans) «. 5 5 O| Half-Column ..... ppausbavbesnors we 115 0 
Quarter-Page  .......ccseseeseess . 212-6] Quarter-Column..............:0008 . O17 6 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


price 5s. 





MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S NEW STORY. 





“THE WRONG BOX,” by ROBERT 
STEVENSON and LLOYD 


OSBOURNE, is now ready in 1 vol, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








é te 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Paid-up Capitul sessesseteeseee £1,500,000 
BRBNEE WS BRIA 50 sessascasouesessnsevene 000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,060,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are grauted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TRLEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.O., 
London. 





IRK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CUKRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS ana SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lomb:rd Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Oross, 

.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MAODONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 
London Mercantile Insurances at Reduced Rates. 


GTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
Mall Kast,S.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 


Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
r annum. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 








General Manager 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F,1,A., London, 
Actuary. 








| ' 
mun, inieib © “!/NEW SPRING DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Geutlemen’s Dress. 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices. 

Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
©0.’8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tur Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres. 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir C. A. CAMERON, M.D., savs:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ S 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra). 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen, 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &., post-fr2e. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS can be con- 


fidently recommended as a domestic remedy 
for the ailments of all classes and conditions of peovle. 
Young and old of both sexes may take this medicine 
with the certainty of deriving benefit from its use, 
when disorder or disease is making them miserable, 
Holloway’s Pills are unrivalled for their purifying, 
aperient, and strengthening properties. They remove 
indigestion, palpitation, and headache, and are 
spevially serviceable in complaints peculiar to 
females, Each box is wrapped with printed instruc- 
tions for the guidance of invalids who will readily 
understand, from carefully studying them, the best 
by of recovering health. Holloway’s Pills will work 
a thorough change on the constitutions of the weak 
and nervous, 











SIXTH MEMOIR of the EGYPT EXPLORATION 


ND. 
AUKRATIS. Part II. By Exnzsr 
A. GarpneR, M.A., Director of the British 
School of Archwology at Athens. With an Appendix 
by F. Lu. Grirrita, B.A. With 45 Plates and Plans, 
TROBNER and Co., London; and Offices of the Fan, 
17 Oxford Mansion, W. 


HE NORFOLK BROADS.—Mr, 

G. C. DAVIES’ HAN DBOOK to these charming 
inland waters, with all infurmation for intending 
Visitors, 1s. 6d., with Mup, or, in cloth, with large 
Plan of the Broads, 2s, 61. A Complete List of 
Jarrold’s East Anglian Guide-Books, Mays, &., 
post-free. —JARROLD and SONS, Paternoster 
Buildings, London, E.C. 








ROM liars let loose and tale-bearers on 
the trot, save us! 
From the scientific scoffing which would rob us of 
our belief in God, and replace it with protuplasm, 


* - 
From being mistaken for a waiter, a pickpocket, or 
—a member of Parliament, * * 


BLOTS and BLEMISHES, 
The Leadenhall Press, 50 Leadenhall Street, E.C,; 





And of all Booksellers. One Shilling. 
Price 1s., post-free, 
UMMER CATAKRH, or HAY 


FEVER: its Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. 
By GrorGeE Moore, M.D. 
“Dr. Moore’s pamphlet will be full of interest,”— 
Soturday Review. 
J.Eprs and Co., 48 Threadneedle Street ; and 170 
Piccadilly. 


ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE'S SISTER. 


Full information on this subject may be found in the 
Publications of the 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


A List of Pamphlets (3d. each and upwards) will 
be sent free on (oo—~ to the Secretary, G. J. 
MURRAY, Esq., 1 King Street, Westminster, S.W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


SPECTACLES. 


vi acles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindaoase” ” ~ , 











Mr. H. LAURANCE, OOULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 

t-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
‘rom defective vision. OITY BRANOH : 6 Poultry, E.0. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF 
OUR TIME. 


By DAVID NICOL. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. [Next week. 


REMINISCENCES OF A 
REGICIDE. 


* he Original MSS. of Sergent Marceau, Member of the Convention 
Baited ~— ‘Administrator of Police in the French Revolution of 1789, : 


By M. C. SIMPSON. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Portraits. [Next week, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH, 


Princess Palatine and Mother of Philipre D’Orleans, 
kegent of France: 1652-1722. 


Translated, and Gathered from Various Published and Unpnblished 
Sources. Demy 8vo. [Next week. 


EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL: 
A Romance of History. 
By J. C. McCOAN. 
With Portrait and Appendix of Official Documents. Crown 8vo. [Neat week. 











Compiled, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





SOT HERAN and © @., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
in every department. General Avents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 

years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 
m4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage. Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Ruyal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases, 

For fall particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d, parierh Bese Sones 
OLD PARIS. 

TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 





FREE BY POST. 

“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 


THE AUPOTY PE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hurgarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
4nd insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 











CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or Ni 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


t, or at the Office, 





THIRD EDITION. 





THE 


REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of ‘‘The Silence of Dean Maitland,” 
In 8 vols, 


“ Tt will undoubtedly give the author an assured place among the prose poets 
and masters of fiction. Its literary excellence is bigh and equal, and th: descrip- 
trve passages are remarkable for their vivid reality, the fitness. strength, and 
flexibility of the style, and the perfect glow of the c jouring ’’—Scotsman., 

“Tt is from first to last intensely interesting, with that indescribable interest 
which can only be achieved by one who has mastered the difficult art of narration,” 
—Manchester Examiner. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Square 8vo, 63, 


THE HISTORY OF A SLAVE. 


By H. H. JOHNSTON, F-.B.G.S., F.Z.S., &e. 
Author of “The Kilimanjaro Expedition,” &c. 


With 47 Full-Page Illustrations, engraved Fac-simile from the Author’s 
Drawings, 


*‘The volume has a distinct value to serious students of African life and 
manners. It is the story of a slave told by himse f,—a man born somewhere aboat 
the Niger region half-a-century ago, who his gone through many vicissitudes 
since. The poor fellow tells his story in a simple, natural style, and Mr. Johnston 
has been very successful in keeping up the delusion...... Altogether, the book is 
well worth reading.” —Times, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





With 3 Maps, crown 8vo, 5s. 


CELTIC IRELAND. 


By SOPHIE BRYANT, DSce., 
Author of ‘‘ Educational Ends.” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 








Demy 8vo, 5s. 


ANGLO-SAXON ABOLITION 
OF 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 


By F. W. NEWMAN, M.R.A.S. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





This day, fancy cloth binding, Illustrated, 63. 


Ww H I M Ss. 


By “WANDERERB,’ 


Author of “Glamour,” “Fair Diana,” ‘‘ Across Country,’ 
**Dinners and Dishes,” &. 


London: GILBERT and RIVINGTON, Limited. 
And at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 





Just published, the COMPLETION of Professor KNIGHT’S LIBRARY 
EDITION of the WORKS of 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: 


Being a Life of the Poet, with which is Incorporated the Solitary Canto of the Pro- 

jected ‘* Recluse,” the Fragments of ‘* Michael,” tue Poem on Nab Well (originally 

designed as a portion of ‘‘ Tne Recluse”), and many nuy@ which the lovers of the 
Poet wi!l not willingly let die. 

The Alfoxden and Grasmere Journals of Vorothy Wordsworth. Records of 
Tours by Dorothy Wordsworth, Mrs. Wordsworth, and the Poet's Daughter. 
Numerous Letters of Wordsworth to Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, the Beaumonts, 
Sir Walter Scott, Landor, Talfourd, Mrs. Barrett Browning, Henry Crabb 
Robinson, Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Gladstone, &c., the most of which are 
published for the first time. 

Illustrated with an Etched Portrait from the Picture by Haydon, which gave 
rise to Mrs, Browning’s Sonnet beginning, 

“ Wordsworth upon Helvellyn !”” 

The above forms Vols, 1X., X., XI. of the Works of William Wordsworth. The 
Volumes can also be had by non-sub-cribers in a different binding, price £2 5s, ; 
or on Large Paper (120 copies printed), £4 4s. 


WILLIAM PATERSON, Lovells Court, Paternoster Row, E.C., 


And all Booksellers and Libraries. 


“THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.” 
With Portrait, post 8v9, cloth, 14s. 


LIFE of GIORDANO BRUNO, the 
NOLAN. ByI.Farirn. Revised by Professor Moriz CARRIERE. 


Spectator,—In this work the English reader will obtain, for the first time, a 
detailed narrative of the philosopher’s life, and an account of many of his works.” 

Atheneum.—“ The interest of the book lies in the conception of Bruno’s 
character, and in the elucidation of his philosophy...... We are tempted to 
multiply quotations from the pages before us, for Bruno’s utterances have a rare 
charm through their directness, their vividness, their poetic furce......We have 
contented ourselves with showing how much the general reader may gain from a 
study of its pages, which are never overburdened by technicalities, and are never 





Saturday Review.—* Bruno’s life, which is fully told here..,...is very amusing.” 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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NOW READY, VOLS. I. AND II. 


To be Completed in Eight Vols., published Quarterly, square 8vo, cloth, 63. each; 
or half-morocco, 8s. 6d. each. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 


A Handy Book of Reference on all Subjects and for all Readers. 
With numerous Engravings and Maps. 


Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., 
Editor of “Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,” &c. 


** Will be an exceedingly useful work of reference. 
carefully brought up to date. 
—St. James’s Gaze'te, : 

**The articles are distinguished by accuracy not less than by snccinctness. 
struck with the scientific, geographical, and legal articles. 
Dr. Annandale.”—Spectator. 


LL.D. 


It is modern in the sense that its information is 
The facts given, so far as we have tested them, are wonderfully accurate.” 


We have been particularly 
The work is being admirably supervised by 





*,* Prospectus, with Specimen Page, post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





Just published, price 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public 


Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1888. 





RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; and the other Proprietors. 





By the AUTHOR of “DONOVAN,” “WE TWO,” &c. 
TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 
By EDNA LYALL. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Four Large Editions of the above having been exhausted within a week of publication, a New 
Edition is in the Press, and will be issued in a few days. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
Sir K. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.OC.B. 
TrusTEES.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

CommiTTer.—Kev. Canon Ainger, Sir F. W. Burton, Austin Vobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., 
Edmund Gosse, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.R.S., C. M. Kennedy, Ksq., 0.B., D. OC. Lath- 
bury, Esq., Rev. Staley Leathes, D.D., W. S. Lilly, Esq., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., 
Professor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq., M.D., Edward Peacock, Esq., sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. 
Reynolds, Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., H. R. Tedder, 
Esq., The Dean of Westminster. 

The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £30. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 


price 2ls.; to Members, 16s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








SOAP.] (SOAP, 


P E A R 8S’ 


SOAP.] (SOAP, 





HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


‘ As re ed cea So sre all who suffer 

rom it should procure BAR’S ALKARAM, or = VE 
ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which will HAY-FE R. 
cure the severest cases in half-an-hour. Sold by all 
Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle.—Address, Dr, DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 and 3 King 
Edward Street, London, E.C., 


DR. 
ALKARAM. 


ALKARAM. HAY-FEVER. 





FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 





—$$__ 


NOTICE. 


___. 


SECOND EDITION 
OF 


A R D A T H: 
The Story of a Dead Self 


By MARIE CORELLI, 
Author of “ Vendetta,” “ Thelma,” 
§e., 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo., is ready this 
day at all Libraries. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NELLIE'S MEMORIES." 
THE SEARCH FOR BASIL 
LYNDHURST. 


ROSA N. CARRY, 


Author of ‘* Not Like Other Girls,” &c, 
In 3 vols. crowa 8vo, 


By 





BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


I DEAL A. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Delivered yesterday, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “RECORDS OF A 
GIRLHOOD.” 


FAR AWAY AND LONG 
AGO. 


By FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 
ln 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘*Mrs. Kemble’s new romanc», fresh and full of life 
as anything she has ever written, 1s quite worthy of 
the author of perhaps the most delightful volumes of 
reminiscences published in thisgene: ation, Thestory 
has in it the great elements of refreshment and 
surprise, and, apart from the repute of the writer, 
would command immediate popularity by its vivacity 
and grace.”—Observer. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
MARRIAGE.” 


PRINCE RODERICK. 


By JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS, 


Author of ‘* Seven Years at Eton,” &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8v0. 


“THE DUKE'S 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS.” 
FEATHERSTON’S STORY. 


By JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(Mrs. Henry Wcod), 


Author of ‘‘Eist Lynne,” &. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 





ANONYMOUS. 


THE REPENTANCE OF 
PAUL WENTWORTH. 


A New Novel, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The writer need not have been asaamed to sign 
his or her work, for it is very good indeed—a novel 
of character and not of plot. In the delineation of 
Wentworth the author has put forth all his strength, 
and the result is little short of masterly.”—Lady’s 
Pictorial. 





ALSO, 
NEW ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


THE ROGUE. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “ Thirlby Hall,” &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 870, 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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JUNE 15th.] [PRICE 2s. 6d: 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW 


Will contain, amongst others, the following important Articles :— 


|. A SYMPOSIUM ON BOULANGER. By 


IV. 


Vi. 


Vil. 


VII. 


IX. 


1. General Boulanger. 

A Parisian Diplomatist. 
M. Naquet. 

Admiral Maxse. 

Louise Michel. 

. Mdme. Adam. 

M. Paul Deroulede. 

. A Russian Diplomatist. 


Go NIG OTP oy bo 


CHATEAUX IN MEDOC. 
H. W. Lucy. 


THE HISTORY OF THE TITLE-PAGE. 
Part I. Alfred Pollard. 
(8 Full-Page Illustrations.) 


LIGHT AND SHADOW. 
Part I. The Author of “The Paradox Club.” 


. THE SALON. 


(With many Full-Page Illustrations.) Harry Quilter. 


THINGS MISSED IN _ INDIA. 
(Fully Illustrated.) P. Hordern. 


THE QUERN OF THE GIANTS. 


(With 5 Full-Page Illustrations by | 
C. H. Shannon.) Graham Tomson. 


THE ABOLITION OF MUSICAL CLEFS. 
E. Glode Ellis. 


THE WORLD IN JUNE. ‘iia 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS, BELL'S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS, 


CLASSICS. 
CZESAR’S SEVENTH CAMPAIGN in GAUL, 


B.C. 52. DE BELLO GALLICO, Lib. VII. Edited, with Note:, Excuvs:s, 

and T:bles of Idioms, by the Rev. W. Couxwortay Compron, M.A., Assistant- 

Master in UppinghamSchool. With Illustrations from Sketches made on the 

— —— and Drawings of the Fortifications, &c., Maps and Plan:, 
Jrown Svo, 4s, 

“The general character of the Notes is excellent...... After the Notes are ap- 
pended a few pages of ‘Idioms,’ intended to teach the boy how to turn Latin 
into real English. We have seen few better bits of educational work than these 
idioms,”’— Guardian. 


Tecued with the consent of Dr. KENNEDY. Crown 8v», 23. 61. 


EASY LATIN EXERCISES on the SYNTAX 


of the REVISED LATIN PRIVER and SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vecabulary. By A. M. M.Stepman, M.A., Wadham College, Oxon. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


SABRINAE COROLLA in HORTULIS 


REGIAE SCHOLAE SALOPIENSIS CONTKXUERUNT TRE3 VIRI 
FLORIBUS LEGENDIS. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Rearranged. 


[Ready immediately. 
XENOPHON’S HELLENICA. 3B 


Book II. 
Notes, Introduction, &., by L. D. Dowpatt, M.A., B.D. 23. i 
{Cambridge Texts, with Notes. 


CHSAR DE BELLO GALLICO. With 


Notes by Grorcr Lona, M.A., and Vocabulary by W. F. R. SurtteTo. Book 
I.-Book II. 1s. 61. each. (Lower Form Sevies. 


MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE. 
ARITHMETIC. With 8,000 Examples. 


By Cuar.tes PenpiEsory, M.A., F.R.A.S., Senior Mathematical Master of 
8t. Paul’s School. Third Edition, Revised and Stereotyped. With and with- 
out Answers. Crown &vo, 4s. 6d.; Two Parts, 2. 61. each. 
(Cambridge Mathematical Series, 
The EXAMPLES (without Answers) can also be had in a separate Volume, 3s. 


In use at the under-mentioned Schools :—St. Paul’s; Winchester; 
Charterhouse; Christ’s Hospital; Merchant Taylors’; Durham 
Grammar School; Aberdeen Grammar School; Dollar Institution; 
Daniel Stewart’s College, Edinburgh; Hutcheson’s Grammar 
School, Glasgow ; Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow; C. 8. Training 
College, Glasgow ; Royal Academy, Inverness; Liverpool College ; 
Belfast Academical Inst.; the College, Newton Abbot; Victoria 
College, Belfast, &c. 


ARITHMETIC, EXAMINATION PAPERS 


in. Compiled by CoarLEs Penpiesury, M.A. 23s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. A Collec- 


tion of Examples in Arithmetic Pure and Mixed, Alsebra, Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, Theory of Equation, Analytical Geometry, Statics, Dynamics, 
with Answers. &. By J. M. Dyer. M.A., Assistant-Master, Eton College ; 
and R. ProwpESm!T#, M.A., Assistant- Master, in the College, Cheltenham, 63. 


SCIENCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. Part 


I. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Compiled by R. E. Steer, M.A., Bradford 
Grammar School. Crown 8yo, 2s. 64, 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS of ELEC- 


TRICITY. By Tuomas H, Buaxesier, M.A., M.Inst.0.K. Second Edition, 
Enlarged, 4s, [Specialists’ Series, 


A TREATISE on MANURES; or, the 


Philosophy ot Manuring. A Practical Handbook for the Agriculturist, 
Manufacturer, and Student. By A. B. Grirrvitas, Ph.D., F RS. (Edin.), 
F.C.8., Principal and Lecturer on Chemistry, the School of Science, Lincoln. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Specialists’ Series. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 


ENGLISH LANGOAGES, .By F. BK. A. Gasc. With more than Fifteen 
Thousand New Words, Senses, &. Fourth Edition, with numerous Additions 
and Corrections. With New Supplement of 42 pp., 1 vol., 103. 64. ~ 


RECITS MILITAIRES. From Valmy (1792) 


to the Siege of Paris (1870). Edited, with English Notes and Biographical 
Notices, by A. Barrtre, Officier de I’Instruction Publique, Professor of 
French, R.M.A., Woolwich. 





With many new Pieces and an Introduction. 

















For BEVINNERS. 


La BELLE NIVERNAISE. Histoire d’un 


Vienx Bateau et de son Equipage. By ALPHONSE DaupreT. Edited, with 
Introduction ard Notes, by James Bolg.uE, Senior French Master at Dulwich 
College. With 6 Iliustrations, 22. 6d. 


For ADVANCED STUDENT?. 


BUG JARGAL. By Victor Hugo. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by James Bolgxte, Senior French Master at 
Dulwich College. 3s. 


PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER. A 


Graduated Collection of Readings in Prose aud Poetry. By F. Lanaz, Ph.D. 
Professor R.M.A., Woolwich, &c. 1s. 6d. 





Feap. 8v0, 6s, 


PRINCIPLE IN ART, &c. 


By COVENTRY PATMORE, [Immediately 





2 vols. imperial 8vo, buckram, £3 33.: or in 12 parts, 53. each, 


A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 
DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND 
ENGRAVERS. 


With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks, 
By MICHAEL BRYAN. 

Imperial 8v0. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Rnularged, bly RB 
GRAVES, of the British Museum, and WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A, Author 
of * Peter de Wint,”’ ‘‘Sco tish Painters,” &c. : oe 

Besides the addition of a large number of names which were not included in the 
former edition or its —_- new authority ha: been given to every one of 
the old entries by a careful revision, and in most instance: by important changes, 
In several cases the notices have been supplied by contributors ep>cially qualified 
for the task, such as Mr. W. B. Scott, Dr. J. P. Richter, the late Mrs, Heato 
and others; these will be recognised by the writers’ initials. m 





Demy &vo, with numerous Maps, Plans, &c., 143. 


MOROCCO. 


Journeys to the Kingdom of Fez and to the Court of Mulai Hassan. With 
Itineraries constructed by the Author, and a Bibliography of Morocco from 1844 
to 1887. By H M P. DE LA MARTINIERE, F.R.G.S., Member of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris, and of the Typographical Society of France, With a 
Preface by Lieutenant-Colonel TROTTER, 93rd Highlanders, 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
AN ENGLISH RAILWAY. 


By GEORGE FINDLAY, Licut.-Co!l. Engineer and Ruilway Volunteer Staff 
Corps, Assoc. Inst. C.E., Genoral Manager of the London and North-Western 
Railway. With numerous Illustrations. 





Demy 8vo, 93. 


THE TREE OF LIFE; 
b] 
OR, THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF LIFE ETERNAL IN 
THE SCRIPLURES OF THE OLD COVENANT. 
By JOHN SHARPE, B.D., Rector of E!mley Lovett, late Fellow of Christ's 
College. (Cambridge: Dz1eHton, Bax1, and Co.] 





Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


CHESS STUDIES AND END-GAMES, 


In Two Paris:—Part I. CHESS STUDIKS. Part II. MISCELLANEOUS 
END-GAMES. By B. HORWITZ and J. KLING, Second Kdition, Revised by 
W. WAYTE, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 





SECOND EDITION, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON MUSICAL ANALYSIS. 


EMBRACING SONATA-FORM, FUGUE, &c. 
Illustrated by the Works of the Classical Masters. 

“The subject of musical form, as exemplified in the works of the composers 
whose claim to the title of ‘ classical’ has long since been established, is treated 
witb the clearness and comprehensiveness of d tuil that would be expected from 
the author of the well-known ‘ Text-Book of Music.’ ’’—Musical Worid. 

“It is beyond comparison the best work on the subject in our language.”—~ 
Atheneum. 





Demy 8vo, 12s, 


ENGLAND IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By the Rev. W. DENTON, M.A. 
“ By the publication of this excellent volume Mr, Denton has conferred a 
distiuc: benefit on all historical students.’’—Guardian. 





Large post 8vo, 63. 


CHRONICLE of KING HENRY VIII. of 


ENGLAND: being a Contemporary Kecord of some of the Principal Events 

cf the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. Written in Spanish by an 

Unknown Hand, Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by Ma or 
Martin A, SHARP Hume. 

** A highly valuable narrative at first-hand of many a scene which is familiar to 

every one as a fact in history, but is seldom realised from the description of an 
actual observer.” —Atheneum. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
RECENT ADDITIONS. 
SENECA on BENEFITS. Newly Translated by A. 
Srewart, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
PLUTARCH’S MORALS. 2 vols. Vol. I., Theosophical 
Essays; Vol. II., Ethical Essays, Each 53, 


DUNLOP'S HISTORY of PROSE FICTION. 2 vols., 5s. 
each. 


A HANDY BOOK of RULES and TABLES for 
VERIFYING DATES, By the late J. J. Bonn, Assistant-Keep2r of tke 
Public Records. 5s. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the FOURFOLD ROOT of the 
PRINOIPLE of SUFFICIENT REASON, and on the WILL in NAT JRE. 
Translated from the German, 53. 





A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of Messrs. BELL’S PUBLIUATIONS sent, post free, on application. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun Cause ct, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middicsex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Srecrator ’ Office, No. 1 Well ngton Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 15th, 1839, F 
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